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TRAVEL IN ANCIENT TIMES AS SEEN IN PLAUTUS 
AND TERENCE.’ I 


By Cuarites Knapp 


The purpose of this paper is to gather together all that the 
plays of Plautus and Terence can teach us concerning travel in 
ancient times, particularly in the time of Menander, Philemon, 
and Diphilos, that is, the time of the originals on which the plays 
of Plautus and Terence were based. It is hoped that the paper 
will itself be ample justification of its existence. If, however, 
further warranty is needed, we may find it in the words of a 
weighty authority: 

Was uns gleichfalls noch immer fehlt, ist eine Geschichte des Reisens 
im Altertum (fiir die Kaiserzeit liegt da freilich die treffliche Behandlung 
in Friedlanders Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte vor) und im 
Zusammenhang damit eine neue Arbeit itiber die Fuhrwerke der Alten: 
denn seit dem langst antiquierten Buche von Ginzrot (vom Jahre 1817!) 
ist dieser Gegenstand ausfihrlich nicht mehr behandelt worden, so sehr 
sich das bildliche Quellenmaterial dafiir seither vermehrt hat.? 

I shall begin by discussing Plautine and Terentian geography, 
its extent, its accuracy or inaccuracy; I shall then consider all 
references to travel from point to point, assembling them into a 
few clearly defined groups; lastly, I shall take up a number of 


1 This paper was presented at a meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, at St. Louis, May 4, 1906. 

2So H. Bliimner in Kroll’s Die Altertumswissenschaft im letzten Vierteljahrhun- 
dert, p. 370, in his review of the progress made between 1875 and 1900 in our knowledge 
of the private life of the Greeks and the Romans. 
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related topics, such as the reception accorded to travelers on their 
return home, their costume, baggage, etc. 

Much is to be learned by determining the places at which the 
plays are supposed to be laid. All of Terence’s plays are laid at 
Athens. Athens is the scene in twelve plays of Plautus; the 
others (I exclude the fragmentary Vidularia) are laid at Thebes, 
Aetolia (no city is named), Sicyon, Epidaurus, Epidamnus, Ephe- 
sus, Calydon, Cyrene. Here we have allusions to all quarters of 
the ancient world, Europe, Asia, and Africa. That Athens was 
thought of as the natural scene of the comedies:is clear from the 
prologue to the Menaechmi 7-12.’ For certain well-known reasons 
the fabulae palliatae must bear plainly the marks of their Greek 
origin: what place was more Greek than Athens ?? 

We may pass now to details and assemble the evidence by 
which we fix the sites of the individual plays. We shall consider 
first all plays whose action is supposed to take place at Athens. 

For the Asinaria we have decisive evidence in 491, 492. In 
792, 793, Diabolus desires that Philaenium nec ulla lingua sciat 
loqui nisi Attica. Since in the Poenulus a Carthaginian talks 
Punice at Calydon (930-49, 982, 995, 112), these verses would 
not per se prove that the Asinaria is laid at Athens, but they 
must be interpreted in the light of 491, 492. For the Aulularia 
see 808-10. In Bacchides 235, 236 Nicobulus says: ibo in 
Piraeum, visam ecquaen advenerit in portum .... navis. For 
the Casina the direct evidence is not strong. Verses 80-83 
of the prologue (manifestly post-Plautine) run thus: quam 
servi summa vi sibi uxorem expetunt, ea invenietur et pudica et 
libera, ingenua Atheniensis. By themselves these verses give 
little help; in the Miles an ingenua Atheniensis is resident at 
Ephesus, in the Rudens another is at Cyrene. In the Rudens, 
again, Daemones and Plesidippus are Athenians, though now resi- 
dents of Cyrene (35, 42). Still, there is point to Cas. 651, 652 
only if the play is laid at Athens. Arg. 6, not in itself illuminat- 


1Qonsiderations of space make it impossible to cite all passages in extenso; 
readers of this paper will of course have a copy of Plautus at hand. For convenience 
I have followed Lindsay’s text (1904, 1905). 


2In Poe. 372 an Attic citizen is to be made of a woman freed at Oalydon (but the 
tone is that of burlesque). 
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ing, derives light from Terence’s practice.’ For the Epidicus see 
306, 307, 501, 502, 602, 26. In 448 some see in Platenius a 
reference to an Attic deme. For the Mercator we have sure 
indications in 836, 837, 944, 945. The fine narrative in 46-91 
contains allusions to youthful visits by the Mercator’s father 
(to Athens) to see the peplus at the Panathenaic festival. It 
contains also the technical Athenian word ephebus.’ Verses 
635-38, not clear in themselves, are illuminated by those named 
above. For the Mostellaria see 66, 67: egoire in Piraeum volo, 
30, 1072. For the Persa see 151. In 549-54 Sagaristio asks 
the virgo, who is supposed to be newly come from Persia, what she 
thinks of Athens. Verses 474, 475, 390-96 are now of value for 
us; in 390 ff. Saturio tells his daughter that he has a fine dos to 
give her, a librorum plenum soracum, containing sescenti logei 
atque Attici omnes. For the Pseudolus see 201, 202, 270, 339, 
415-17, 620, 730, 731 (here Charinus offers to put at Pseudolus’ 
disposal a slave, qui a patre advenit Carysto necdum exit ex aedi- 
bus quoquam neque Athenas advenit umquam ante hesternum 
diem). For the Stichus see 446—48, 649, 650, 669, 670. For the 
Trinummus see 1103, 1104: currein Piraeum . . . . videbis iam 
illic navem qua advecti sumus. For the Truculentus see 497: 
nunc... . Athenas Atticas viso, 91, prologue 1-3, 10, 11. 

For the Andria cf. 906, 907: Andrium ego Critonem video? 
.... quid tu Athenas insolens? For the Hunuchus see 107-10, 
114, 115 (the girl was stolen ex Attica hinc, e Sunio). At 289, 
290 Parmeno says: video erilem filium minorem huc advenire. 
miror quid ex Piraeo abierit, nam ibi custos publice est nunc; 
cf. also 539, 540. In 519 Chremes explains that Thais had asked 
him whether he had rus... . ecquod Suni et quam longe a 
mari. Vs. 1093, in itself not conclusive, now becomes pertinent. 
In 824 Chaerea is called ephebus: vss. 289, 290, cited above, show 


1Leo, Plautinische Forschungen, pp. 198, 199, notes that the Greek writers took no 
pains to indicate the site of their plays when that site was Athens. But when the play 
was laid elsewhere care is taken early in the play to make its location clear. In Plau- 
tus, however, aside from the prologues, the evidence in general comes rather late in the 
play. Terence’s practice (see below, p. 4, n. 1) is, as might be expected, thoroughly 
Greek. 


2See below, p. 14. 
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that we must take this term in its technical Athenian sense.’ 
For the Hecyra see 86 ff. 

We may consider now plays laid in places other than Athens. 
For varying sites of plays cf. Men. 72-76: haec urbs Epidamnus 
est dum haec agitur fabula: quando alia agetur aliud fiet oppidum, 
etc. The Amphitruo is laid at Thebes: cf. 190, 194, 259, 363, 
365, 376, 676-78, 1046, frag. xvi, 97,101. The Captivi is 
set in Aetolia (no town is named); at 93 ff., in a prologue-like 
speech, Ergasilus says: ita nunc belligerant Aetoli cum Aleis: 
nam Aetolia haec est; cf. 24, 59,824. The Cistellaria is laid at 
Sicyon; cf. 156 fuere Sicyoni iam diu Dionysia. mercator venit 
hue ad ludos Lemnius (spoken by Auxilium, in a prologue-like 
passage), 125-30, 190, 176,177. The Curculio is laid at Epi- 
daurus: 561, 562 are clear. In 429 the banker Lyco reads a 
letter just handed to him by Curculio, which purports to come 
from a soldier in (at’) Caria: miles Lyconi in Epidauro hospiti 

. Salutem dicit (cf. 341). A fanum Aesculapi is part of the 
stage-setting (14, 62; cf. also 70, 204, 216, 217, 261, 270, 389, 


1For the other Terentian plays there is no direct evidence. It is clear that to 
Terence Athens is the only site for a play; cf. Leo, as cited above, p. 3, n.1. Indirect 
evidence is supplied by the passages in which a puella is declared to be or is proven to 
be a civis Attica: And. 221, 780, 859, Hun. 805, Ph. 114. With the same force civis is 
used alone: Ad. 725, And. 8383, 875, 892. The Periochae, though not by Terence him- 
self, may not be disregarded here; they show the interpretation of the plays current 
in the second century a.p. Of., then, civis Attica, Hun. Per.3; Atticus civis, ibid. 10, 11; 
relicto Athenis Antiphone filio, Ph. Per. 2 (ibid. 4, 6); civem Atticam, Ad. Per. 8. 
Cf. Cas. arg. 6. 

What has been said will throw light on Terence’s use of hic, hinc, hue, etc., of 
the place in which the play is laid or of motion to and from that place. For hic cf. 
Ad. 279, Eun. 759, 760: peregrinus est . . . . minus amicorum hic habens, Ph. 406, 450 
(sometimes, however, hic merely=ruri, in the suburbs, as against in urbe: cf. Ad. 403, 
Heaut. 97, 162, 601, 629, Hec. 216 [contrast ruri, 215], 230, 597); for huc cf. Ad. 649: 
neque enim diu hue migrarunt, 673, And. 70: ex Andro commigravit huc viciniam (for 
huc, ‘to the city,’ see Ad. 435, 526) ; for hinc see Ad. 225, 384, 661, And. 221 (inserted 
by Dz), 833: illam hine civem esse aiunt, Eun. 156, 952, Heaut. 165 (Dz), 446, Hec. 86-88: 
Corinthum hine sum profecta . . . . edepol te desiderium Athenarum arbitror.... 
cepisse (for hine of progress from city to country see Ad, 4383, 435, 561, 841, 843, Hec. 
586, 610, 613, 629). Cf. also hac urbe, Ph. 517; e patria, Ad. 275. More illuminating 
is Eun. 110: ex Attica hinc; cf. Epid. 602: hinc Athenis civis eam emit Atticus, Mer. 
945: de amica se indaudivisse autumat hic Athenis esse. In Cist. 125-30, if with A we 
omit 126-29, we get adulescens quidam hic est adprime nobilis Sicyone. 

We may note now that the Heaut. is laid in the suburbs (of Athens); cf. 63-74, 
239, 732, ete. The reference to the Dionysia in 161, 162 is not per se decisive: see Cis. 
156: fuere Sicyoni iam diu Dionysia. 


2 See below, p. 6. s. v. Caria. 
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527-32, 558, 699). The leno, Cappadox, is in the temple to be 
cured (61, 62, 216-22, 235-38). He has a dream (245-50, 
253-59), which he recounts (260-63) for its interpretation 
(270-73). The Menaechmi is laid at Epidamnus (cf. 230, 258-67, 
306, 380, 1000, 1004, arg. 6, prol. 33, 49, 51, 57, 70, 72). The 
Miles is laid at Ephesus (cf. 88, 111-13, 411, 412, 439, 440). 
Hence 777, 778: isque . . . . omnis se ultro sectari in Epheso 
memorat mulieres, in itself not conclusive, becomes pertinent. 
See also arg. i. 1-7, arg. ii. 1-4, arg. ii. 7-12. The Poenulus 
is set at Calydon in Aetolia (cf. 1179a-81). This passage lights 
up 1056, 1057, 621, prologue 72-78, 93-95. Lastly, the Rudens 
is laid at Cyrene (615-17, 712-16, 740, 741, 1338, prologue 
33, 41).' 

I pass now to give a complete list of the places mentioned in 
the plays. I shall group these places by continents. Further, 
an attempt will be made to divide the places in Europe into two 
classes, the first comprising those which belong to the Greek 
rather than to the Roman world, the second including places . 
which seem specifically parts rather of the Roman world. For 
convenience the arrangement within the individual groups will be 


alphabetical.’ 


I. Places in Africa. 


AEGYPTUS. See Most. 440, 994; Mer. 139: resinam ex melle Aegyp- 
tiam vorato (as a cure for the spitting of blood); Mer. 414, 415: ancilla 
Aegyptia; Poe. 1290, 1291: Aegyptini qui cortinam ludis per circum 
ferunt. 

AETHIOPIA: Eun. 165: ex Aethiopia ancillulam, 471 ex Aethiopia 
usque haec. 

AFRICA. In Poe. 1304 Antamoenides, seeing his amica embrace 
her father, of whose identity he is not aware, says: adire certum est hanc 
amatricem Africam. Cf. Poe. 1011: mures Africanos praedicat in pom- 
pam lJudis dare se velle aedilibus. 

1In fact the play is laid in the suburbs of Cyrene, near the shore; cf. the refer- 
ences to the villa, 34, 85, 101, etc. 

2Terence mentions relatively few places: Asia, Babylon, Caria, Cilicia, India, 
Miletus, Aethiopia, Andros, Athenae, Attica, Corinthus, Oyprus, (Delphi? cf. And. 
698: non Apollinis magis verum atque hoc responsumst), Imbros, Lemnos, Myconos, 
Rhamnus, Rhodos, Samos, Sunium. Of these Andros, Imbros, Myconos, Rhamnus, 


Sunium, Aethiopia are not mentioned in Plautus. Further, all the places belong to 
the Greek world. 
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ALEXANDRIA: Pseud. 147: Alexandrina beluata tonsilia tappetia. 

ARABIA: Per. 506, 522, 541, Trin. 845, 933-35 (see below, p. 11, n. 1), 
Tru. 539: ex Arabia tibi attuli tus (cf. Miles 412, frag. 67, Poe. 1179), 
Cur. 443: Arabes, Ba. frag. xx: Arabus. 

CARTHAGO: Poe. arg. 1, 66, 79, 900, 987, 989, 996, 1038, 1054, 1056, 
1101 (1419, in the exitus alter), Cas. 71. Magara, a part of Carthage, is 
named in Poe. 86. Carthaginiensis is adjective in Poe. 59, 963, 1124, 
noun in Poe. 84, 987, 1377. Cf. also Poe. 53: Kapyydonos vocatur haec 
comoedia. poenus is adjective in Poe. 991: nullus me est hodie Poenus 
Poenior, noun in Cas. 76, Cis. 202, Poe. arg. 7, 104, 113, 120, 991, 1125. 
Cf. also Aul. 566: lanterna Punica, Poe. 977: Punica (facies), 982 hosce 

. appellabo Punice, 990 vin appellem hune Punice? 983 Punice 
pergam loqui, 985 ecquid commeministi Punice? 1000 saluta.... 
Punice verbis meis. 

CYRENAE: Ru. 33, 41. Cyrenensis is adjective in Ru. 713, 1338, 
noun in Ru. 615, 740. In Pseud. 816, Rw. 630 the reference to laser- 
picium points to Cyrene (see below p. 14). 

MAGARA: see CARTHAGO above. 

POENUS, PUNICUS. see CARTHAGO above. 


II. Places in Asia. 


ASIA. In the Stichus the brothers went on a trading trip to Asia (see 
152, 367). So in Trin. 845 the sycophanta, posing as a messenger from 
Charmides (see below s. v. SELEUCIA), says: advenio ex Seleucia, 
Macedonia, Asia, atque Arabia. In And. 935, 936 we read that a man 
went in Asiam in part to escape war at Athens, in part to join his brother. 
In Trin. 598, 599, Heawt. 111, 117, 181 Asia (Minor) is mentioned in con- 
nection with campaigning. How loosely the name is used appears from 
Trin. loc. cit.: ibit . .. . latrocinatum, aut in Asiam aut in Ciliciam. 

BABYLON: Tru. 84: Babyloniensis miles (cf. 202, 392), 472: militi 
Babylonio, Stich. 378: Babylonica (peristromata), Ad. 915: ille Babulo 
(‘nabob’). 

CAPPADOCIA: Miles 52 (in the soldier’s bragging). 

CARIA: Eun. 126, Heawt.608. Inthe Curculioa parasite goes from 
Epidaurus to some place called Caria: cf. arg. 1: it Cariam, 206 misi . . 
Cariam, 225 quia non rediit Caria, 339 rogat quid veniam Cariam, 67 in 
Cariam, 265 missust in Cariam,.329 perveni in Cariam.' 


1Leo (Pl. Forsch., p. 200, n. 2) finds a difficulty because the templum Aesculapi 
is set by Plautus within the town of Epidaurus; in fact, it lay miles to the west on the 
road to Argos. He holds, then, that Caria in this play is a town not far from Epidau- 
rus. He concludes thus: ‘* Wilamowitz vermuthet, dass der Schauplatz des Originals 
die Ansiedlung ui das lepdv war und dass der Parasit nach Epidaurus geschickt wurde, 
um das Geld zu holen; dass Plautus dies fiir sein Publicum verwirrende Verhialtniss 
umgedandert und die Stadt Caria hinzu erfunden hat.’ I feel sure, however, that to 
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’ 


CILICIA: Mi. 42, Tr.599: ibit. ... latrocinatum.. . . in Ciliciam, 
Ph. 66 (Demipho was lured thither by promises of-montes auri). 

EPHESUS in Ba. 171, 231, 236, 249, 309, 336, 354, 388, 389, 561, 776, 
1047 is the destination of a trading trip. In the Miles a soldier carries 
a meretrix ingenua against her will to Ephesus: arg. i. 1, arg. ii. 4, 
arg. ii. 7, 88, 113. See also Mi. 384, 439, 441, 975, 976, 648, 778. Ephesii 
is noun in Ba. 309; cf. also Mi. 411: Ephesiae Dianae, Ba. 307: Dianai 
Ephesiae. 

INDIA: Mi. 25, Cur. 439, Hun. 413: elephantis quem Indicis (rex) 
praefecerat (all three passages give a soldier’s or a parasite’s lies). 

IONIA: St. 769: Ionicus aut cinaedust, Ps. 1275 Ionica (dances); 
in Pe. 826, which involves the phrase in Jonia, there is another refer- 
ence to dancing (see 824, 825). 

MILETUS: Cap. 274: Thalem .... Milesium, Ad. 654, 655 (Mileti 
.... Miletum), 702 ille ubist Milesius? 

PERSIA: Pe. 461, 498. For the noun Persa see Cur. 442, Pe. 506, 
513, 676, 707, 718, 740, 783, 796, 828, 829 (the very name of this play is 
significant), St. 24-25: Persarum montis, qui esse aurei perhibentur. For 
the portus Persicus see below, p. 14, n. 1, middle paragraph. 

PHRYGIA: Tru. 536: attuli eccam pallulam ex Phrygia tibi. Cf. 
phrygio, ‘embroiderer, Aul. 508, Men. 426, 469, 563, 618, 681. Add 
portae Phrygiae, of Troy, Ba. 955. 

PONTUS: Tr. 933, 934 (see ARABIA, above, p. 6), Tru. 539, 540: 
attuli .... Ponto amomum. 


the Romans of Plautus’ time Caria, unqualified, would have suggested only Asia Minor, 
not an unknown city near Epidaurus. Kénig (Quaestiones Plautinae, Patschkau, 1883, 
pp. 6,7), shows that with names’of countries Plautus seldom omits prepositions (Most. 
440: Aegypto, on which see Quint. i. 5. 38, Cap. 573: Alidem, Cap. 330: Alide (so 94), 
Tru. 540: Ponto seem the only exceptions. Ké6nig criticizes Brix on Cap. 573, but ap- 
proves Lorenz on Most. 440); hence he holds, p. 8, that Caria here is a town, nota 
country. Gérbig (Nominum quibus loca significantur usus Plautinus exponitur, Halle, 
1883, pp. 40, 41), agrees with Kénig concerning the facts of Plautine usage, but argues that 
Plautus treated Aegyptus, Caria, and Pontus ‘“‘simili ratione atque nomina singularia 
urbium,”’ and so concludes that Caria is the country, hot atown. Soltau (Curculionis 
Plauti Actus III Interpretatio, p. 27), takes the same view. Hiiffner (De Plauti exem- 
plis Atticis, p. 18), holds that Caria cannot be the country. He gives five reasons, of 
which the most important is that we read (206, 207, 143) that Curculio started Cariam 
but four days ago and yet is expected back today; the distance, he solemnly argues, 
could not be covered in that time. Further, no mention is made of a ship in the play. 
Yet, inasmuch as Plautus makes Philecrates in the Captivi go from Aetolia to Elis, 
effect there an exchange of prisoners, find a slave who disappeared twenty years before, 
and return to Aetolia all in one-day, we need not distress ourselves because he talks of 
going from Epidaurus to Asia Minor and return in four days. For my own part, then, 
I incline to take Caria of the country (in Pl. the soldier is in Caria; in the Terentian 
passages, too, Caria is named in connection with soldiering: venimus in Cariam ex 
India, Cur. 438, points strongly to Caria in Asia) ; it would not be difficult to emend the 
passages which show Cariam or Caria without a preposition. 
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SELEUCIA. Charmides, bent on strengthening his fortunes by 
trade, goes to Seleucia, 7’. 112, 771, 845, 901." 

SINOPE: Cur. 443. 

SURIA (SYRIA): Tru. 530: ancillas . . . . ex Suria, 541 hasce .. . 
Suras, Mer. 414, 415: ancillam . . . . Syram, Tr. 542: Surorum, genus quod 
patientissumumst hominum, Cur. 443. For Surus, Sura as slave names 
see below, p. 12, n. 4. 


IIIA. Places in Europe belonging to Greek geography. 


AETNA: Mi. 1065: tum argenti montes, non massas (habes), habet 
Aetina non aeque altos. 

AETOLIA: Cap. 94. Aetolus is adjective in Poe. 621, 1057, noun in 
Cap. 24, 59, 93, 824. (Cf. also Pe. 3, where Aetolicus aper is named 
among the Herculis aerumnae.) 

AGRIGENTUM: Ru. 50: Siculus senex, .... Agrigentinus. 

ALIS (Elis): Cap. 9, 26, 94, 330, 379, 509, 544, 547, 573, 588, 590, 638, 
973, 979, 1005, 1014. Aleus is adjective in Cap. arg. 3,27, 31, 169, 875, 
noun in Cap. 24, 59, 93, 280. Alidensis is adjective Cap. 880. 

AMBRACIA: St. 491. 

ANACTORIUM: Poe. 87, 93, 896. 

ANDROS: And. 70, 222, 923, 931. Andrius is adjective in And. Per. 
2, 906, noun (in fem.) in And. 73, 85, 215, 461, 756. 

ARCADIA: Arcadian asses are sold in Athens to a merchant from 
Pella, As. 333. For such asses cf. Persius iii. 9, Ausonius lxxvi. 3, Varro 
R. R. ii. 1, 14. 

ARGIVI: so the Thebans are called in Am. 208 (the play belongs to 
the heroic age). 

ATHENAE: As. 492, Aul. 810, Ba. 563, Ep. 26, 502, 602, Men. prol. 
8, Mer. 945, Mi. arg. i. 1, arg. i. 5, 99, 100, 104, 114, 122, 126, 127, 132, 
239, 384, 439, 451, 489, 938, 1146, 1186, 1193, Mo. 1072, Pe. 151, 549, Ps. 
270, 339, 416, 620, 731, Ru. 35, 738, 739, 741, 746, 1105, 1111, St. 448, 649 
(salvete, Athenae, quae nutrices Graeciae: cf. Pericles in Thuc. ii. 41. 1), 
670, Tru. 3, 10, 91, 497, And. 907, Hec. 88, Ph. (thrice in the Periocha 2, 
4,6). Atheniensis is adjective in Mi. arg. ii. 2, 440, noun, perhaps, in 
Cas. 82, Ru. 1198. Attica is named in Hun. 110. Atticus is adjective 
often: (a) Athenae Atticae, Ep. 502, Mi. 100, Ps. 416, Ru. 741, Tru. 497; 
(b) civis Atticus, Ep. 602, Mer. 635 (in reverse order, Atticus civis, Hun. 
Per. 10, 11), civis Attica, Poe. 372, And. 221, 780, 859, Ad. Per. 8, Eun. 
Per. 3, 805, Ph. 114 (cf. Attica civitas Pe. 474); (c) in miscellaneous 
phrases: As.793: lingua Attica, Cas.652: Attica . . . . disciplina, Ep.306: 
agro Attico, Mer. 837: ab Atticis abhorreo (sc. deis, Penatibus, Lare, urbe, 
civitate), Mo. 30: iuventute... . Attica, Pe. 395: logei . . . . Attici, Ps. 


1Cf, the mention of Seleucus, Mi. 75, 949, 951, 948. 
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202a: iuventutem Atticam, Ru. 42: adulescens .... Atticus, 604 
Philomela Attica (Leo), Hun. 10983: Atticam elegantiam. Atticus is noun 
in Mi. arg. ii. 4, And. 923, 927. 

For references to the Piraeus see Ba. 235, Mo. 66, Tr. 1103, Hun. 290 
539. Cf. also RHAMNUS, below. 

BOEOTIA: Mer. 647. 

CALYDON: Poe. 72, 94; 1181 Calydoniam Venerem. 

CAPUA: Ru. 629-31: si speras tibi hoc anno multum futurum sirpe 
et laserpicium eamque eventuram exagogam Capuam salvam et sospitem. 

CHALCIS: Mer. 646, 939. 

CHIOS: vinum Chium, Cur. 78, Poe. 699. 

CNIDUS: Mer. 647. 

CORINTHUS: Mer. 646, Heaut. 96, Hec. 86, Heaut. 600 and 629: 
Corinthia anus, Awl. 559: Corinthiensis fons Pirena. 

CRETA: Mer. 646, Cur. 443: Arabes, Caras, Cretanos, etc. 

CYPRUS: Mer. 646, 933, 937, Ad. 224, 230, 278. 

DELPHI: Ps. 480: quod scibo Delphis tibi responsum dicito.' 

ELATIA (in Phocis): Ba. 591. 

EPIDAMNUS: Men. arg. 6, 49, 51, 70, 230, 263, 267, 306, 380 (bis). 
Epidamniensis is adjective Men. 32; Epidamnius is adjective Men. 1004, 
noun in 33, 258. 

EPIDAURUS: Cur. 429, 562, Ep. 540 a, 541 a, 636. 

ERETRIA: Mer. 646, Pe. 259, 322, 323. 

EUBOEA: Ep. 153: Euboicus (miles). 

GRAECIA: Ru. 737: ex germana Graecia, Men. 236: Graeciam 

. exoticam (=Magna Graecia); see also Cas. 71, St. 649. For 
Graecus as adjective see Cur. 288: isti Graeci palliati capite operto 
qui ambulant, Mer. 525, Ru. 588: vina Graeca, St. 226: unctiones Grae- 
cas sudatorias vendo, 707,? As. 199: Graeca fide, Men. 9, Tru. 55. 

HILURII: Men. 235, Tr. 852: Hilurica facies videtur hominis. 

HISTRI: Men. 235. 

IMBROS: an Athenian goes thither to settle an estate, Hec. Per. 5,171. 

LACONIA: Cap. 471: Lacones ... . viros (parasites), Hp. 234: 
(canis) Laconicus, Mo. 404: clavis Laconicus. See SPARTA, below. 

LEMNOS: Cis. arg. 6, arg. 7, 161, Trw. 91, 355, Ph. Per. 3, Per. 5, 
66, 567, 680, 873, 943, 1004, 1013; Cis. 100: sua cognata Lemniensis, 157 
mercator .... Lemnius. For Lemnius, Lemnia as noun see Cis. 173, 
492, 530. 


1Cf. perhaps And. 698 non Apollinis magis verum atque hoc responsumst. Of., 
too, the slave name Delphium, p. 12, n. 4. 


2The passages in which pergraecari occurs are also pertinent here: Ba. 813, Mo. 
960, 22, 64, Poe. 608, Tru. 87; so congraecare Ba. 743. Graece occurs As. prol. 10, 
Mer. prol. 9, Mi. 86, Cas. prol. 33, Tr. prol. 18, always in accounts of the Greek 
originals of Plautus’ plays. 
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LESBOS: Mer. 647: Lesbiam (terram), Poe. 699: vinum Lesbium, 
Mi. 1247. 

LEUCAS: Poe. 699: vinum Leucadium. 

MACEDONIA: Tr. 845. Cf. Macedones, Mi. 44, Macedonius (as 
adjective), Ps. 51, 346, 616, 1090, 1152, 1162, 1210: virum Macedoniensem 
Ps, 1041. 

MEGARA: Mer. 646 Megares (acc. pl.), Pe. 137 Megaribus .... 
commigravit. 

MOLOSSIA: Cap. 86 Molossici (canes). 

MYCONOS: Hec. 433, 801 Myconius hospes, 803 es tu Myconius? 

NAUPACTUS: Mi. arg. ii. 2, 102, 116. 

NEMEA: games at, Cas. 759-62. 

OLYMPIA: games at, Cas. 759-62. 

PIRAEUS: see ATHENAE. 

RHAMNUS: And. 930: Rhamnusium se aiebat esse. 

RHODOS: Cur. 444 Rhodiam (terram), Mer. 11, 93, 257, 390, Hun. 
107, 420, 498, 423: Rhodius adulescentulus. 

SAMOS: Ba. 472, 574, 200: Samiam quidem (Bacchidem), Men. 178: 
fores Samiae, St. 694: Samiolo poterio, Ba. 202: Samium vas, Cap. 291: 
Samiis vasis, Hun. 107: Samia mihi mater fuit. 

SICILIA: Men. 1096, Ru. 54, 357, 495, Men. arg. 1: mercator Siculus, 
Pe. 395 (logum).... Siculum, Ru. 49, Poe. 897: praedo Siculus, Ru. 451, 
Men. 1068, Cap. 888 (bis). The verb sicilicissito, Men. 12, is pertinent 
here: cf. also AGRIGENTUM and SYRACUSAE. 

SICYON: Cis. 130, 156, 190, Cur. 395, Mer. 647. Ps. 995, 998, 1098 
1174, Cis. arg. 1, arg 3. 

SPARTA: Poe. 663,666. For the adjective we have Spartanus, Poe. 
770, Spartiaticus, Poe. 719, for the noun Spartiatem, Poe. 780. In Pe. 
553, 554: ut munitum muro tibi visum oppidumst? si incolae bene sunt 
morati, id pulchre moenitum arbitror, there may well be a reference 
to Sparta. See also LACONIA. 

STYMPHALIS: the aves Stymphales are named among the aerum- 
nae Herculis, Pe. 4. 

SUNIUM: Eun. 115, 519, Ph. 837 (site of a mercatus, ‘ fair’). 

SUPERUM MARE: Men. 236. 

SYRACUSAE: Men. 17, 37, 69, 408, 1097 (a merchant goes thence to 
Tarentum ad mercatum). For Syracusanus, adjective, cf. Men. 1068, 
1109. 

TARENTUM: Men. 27, 29, 36, 39,1112. In Tru. 649 there is a refer- 
ence to the sale of Tarentinae oves, though the play is laid at Athens. 
Cf., perhaps, Mer. 525, with Naudet’s note. 

TELOBOAE: Am. arg. i. 2, 101, 205, 211, 217, 251, 414, 418, 734. 
See Palmer on arg. i. 2. 
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THASOS: Poe. 699: vinum Thasium. 

THEBAE: Am. 97, 677, 1046, Ep. 53, 206, 252, 416, 636, Ru. 746. 
For Thebanus as adjective, see Am. 101, 190, 194, 259, 363, 376, 678, 
frag. xvi; as noun, Am. 365. See ARGIVI above. 

THESSALIA: Am. 1043: Thessalum veneficum. In Am. 770 Thes- 
sala is the name of an ancilla. 

THRAECIA: Poe. 1168. 

ZACYNTHUS: Mer. 647, 940, 943, 945. 


III B. Places in Europe belonging to Roman geography. 


ALATRIUM: Cap. 883: vai rov "AXdrpiov. 

APULIA: Cas. 72 in <terra> Apulia. There is a slighting reference 
to Apulians in Mi. 648: post Ephesi sum natus, non enim in Apulis. 
Cas. 77 is, perhaps, likewise disparaging (cf. 67-77). The prologuist 
declares that in Graecia et Carthagini serviles nuptiae are celebrated 
more elaborately than the marriages of free-born men and women; he 
undertakes to prove this before a Poenus iudex .. . . vel Graecus adeo 
vel mea caussa Apulus. 

BOII: Cap. 888: nune Siculus non est, Boius est, boiam terit. 

CAMPANIA: Ps. 146: peristromata . . . . Campanica, Tr. 545: Cam- 
pans genus multo Surorum iam antidit patientia, Trw. 942 (corrupt): 
Campas. 

CORA: Cap. 881: vai ray Kopav. 

ETRURIA: Cis. 562: ex Tusco modo. See SUTRIUM, below. 

FRUSINO: Cap. 883: vai rav Ppovowdva. 

GALLIA: Aul. 495: Gallicis cantheriis, frag. 176 (?). 

HISPANI: Men. 235. 

ITALIA: Men. 237: orae Italicae omnes. 

MONS MASSICUS: Ps. 1303: Massici montis uberrimos quattuor 
fructus. 

MASSILIA: Men. 235: Massilienses, Cas. 963: ubi tu es qui colere 
mores Massiliensis postulas? 

PISTORENSES: Cap. 160. 

PLACENTIA: Cap. 172: opus Placentinis quoque. 

PRAENESTE: Ba. frag. viii.: Praenestinum opino esse, ita erat 
gloriosus, Tr. 608, 609: ilico hic ante ostium, ‘tam modo,’ inquit Praene- 
stinus, Tru. 691 (cf. 688 ff.): Praenestinis ‘conea’ est ciconea. All three 
references are slighting. So, when in Cap. 882 Ergasilus swears vai ray 
Ipawéorny, etc., Hegio asks (884): quid tu per barbaras urbis iuras? 

ROMA: Romae was read by Schoell in Tru. 966, a corrupt verse. 
Cf. Poe. 1313, 1314: plenior ali ulpicique quam Romani remiges. Cf., 
too, perhaps, frag. 109, from Festus 45: catulinam carnem esitavisse 
Romanos Plautus in Saturione refert. 
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Various places in Rome are mentioned. Cf. Cap. 489: omnes de 
compecto rem agunt, quasi in Velabro olearii,' Cur. 483: in Velabro. Cf. 
Cur. 269: locus non praeberi (sc. periuris) potis est in Capitolio. In Cur. 
467-85 the choragus enumerates places in the forum Romanun, e. g., 
the Cloacinae sacrum, the basilica, the forum piscarium, the lacus, the 
veteres (tabernae), the aedes Castoris, the vicus Tuscus, the Velabrum.? 

SARDI: Mi. 44. 

SARSINA (in Umbria): Mo. 770: Sarsinatis ecqua est, si Umbram 
non habes? 

SIGNEA: Cap. 882: vai rav Suyveav. 

SUTRIUM: Cas. 524. 

UMBRIA: see SARSINA. 

TURDETANI: Cap. 163. 


From the foregoing pages (5-12) one sees how vast is the array of 
places to which Plautus and Terence, especially the former, make refer- 
ence.‘ Allusion is made to all quarters of the Greek world of Menan- 
der’s time and to some places of the Roman world of Plautus’ days. 


1The Captivi is laid in Aetolia! Corners in grain were common enough in 
Athens: witness Lysias xxii, xara r&v otrorwX\Gv. Probably in the original of the 
Captivi there was a reference to such corners at Athens; for this Plautus substituted 
the more telling reference to similar operations at home. 


2See below, p. 14, n. 1, last paragraph. 


$3 At times Plautus plays with geography, as Swift played with geography. In 
Cur. 442 ff. the parasite declares that within twenty days the miles, single-handed, 
conquered Persas . . . . Rhodiam atque Lyciam, Perediam et Perbibesiam, Centauro- 
machiam et Olassiam Unomammiam, Libyamque .... omnem Oonterebromniam 
. ... Peredia and Perbibesia seem anticipations of Dickens’ town of Eatanswill. 
In a similar passage, Mi. 13-15, 42-45, a parasite refers to the campi Curculionei, and 
to Scytholatronia. In Tr. 928-35 the sycophanta declares that he left Charmides ad 
Rhadamantem in Cercopio, and that Charmides had visited Pontus in Arabia, not, 
says the sycophanta, the Arabia where incense is produced, but the Arabia where one 
gets absinthe and cunila gallinacea! See also 936-44, Poe. 471-73, 663-66 (cf. 718, 790). 


4This array is lengthened if we give heed to the names of slaves; we must 
remember that slaves were largely named after the countries from which they came. 
Instructive here is Ph. 35, 36 where Davus says: amicus summus et popularis Geta 
heri ad me venit. See the editors. Davus thinks cf himself as a Dacian and so as 
virtually fellow-countryman of the Getae. It is clear, then, that to Terence’s mind 
slave names had geographical suggestion. Cf. such passages as Mer. 414, 415: ancil- 
lam... . aut Syram aut Aegyptiam, Hun. 165, 166: ex Aethiopia ancillulam (cf. 471). 

Cf. now the following slave names, ethnic in origin: Cario, Mi. 1397, 1427; Davus, 
Am. 365, 614, frag. 146, and passim, Ph. 51-151 passim (see Schmidt ‘Griechische 
Personennamen bei Plautus”” Hermes XXXVII, p. 185); Cilix, frag. 149 (Schmidt, 
p. 184); Delphium, Mo. 320-47, 372, 393, 397 (Schmidt, p. 185); Dorus, name of 
a eunuch, Hun. 594; Dorias, name of an ancilla, Eun. 588; Dorio, name of a leno, 
Ph. 485-533; Eleusium, Aul. 333 (Schmidt, p. 187); Geta, Ph. passim, Ad. 299 ff. 
(Lindsay emends Tru. 577 in such fashion that the slave Cyamus is made to hail from 
the Getae); Lesbia, And. 228, 459-88; Lurcio, Mi. 812-65, Lucris, name of the sup- 
posed captive woman in Pe. 624 (Schmidt, pp. 193, 194, refuses to connect these names 
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In Terence the geography is at once more restricted and more wholly 
Greek; Plautus at times introduces places purely Italian or even wholly 
Roman.' 


It is important now to consider the character of these refer- 
ences to various places. Are they accurate or inaccurate? Are 
they vague and intangible or is there an air of reality about them? 
In a word, is the local color good or bad? 

Let us deal first with the plays laid at Athens. Here the repre- 
sentation of things Athenian, so far as that representation is at 
all definite (i. e., so far as the portrayal is metropolitan rather 
than cosmopolitan) is correct always. This is what we should 
expect in plays based on dramas written by citizens or residents 
of Athens. 

In every passage containing reference to coming to Athens 
peregre the harbor (called either Piraeus or simply portus) is 
mentioned; it seems needless to give the references. The city is 
described as well-walled, Pe. 553; in Pe. 549 it is fortunatae 
atque opiparae (it may not be too fanciful to see here a rendering 
of ’A@jva Aurapa/). Allusions to the acropolis occur: Ba. 900: 
in arcem abivit aedem visere. nunc apertast; Hec. 431: in arcem 
transcurso opus est (see also 801). In And. 930 an Athenian 
is described as a Rhamnusian; in Eun. 110, 115 Attica covers 
Sunium.’ 
with lucrum; he derives them from Aoxplwv, Aoxpls); Lydus, name of paedagogus in 
Ba.;. Messenio, Men.; Mysis, And.; Olympio, Olympiscus, Cas.; Olympicus, Tr. 425; 
Phrygia, Aul. 333, Heaut. 731, ete., Ad. 973 (Schmidt, p. 201); Phoenicium, Tru. 
passim (Schmidt, p. 201); Syra, Mer. 670 ff., ete., Tru. 405, Hec. 71 ff., ete.; Syrus, 
Ba. 649, Ps., Ad., Heaut., St. 433 (Schmidt, p. 210) ; Syriscus, Hun. 772, 775; Thessala, 
Am. 770 (Schmidt, p. 210). We may add Cappadox, the name of the leno in Cur.; 


Schmidt (p. 181) declares that the name occurs nowhere else. See also Berard 
Les Phéniciens et l’ Odyssée I, pp. 405, 406. 


1For specially incongruous injection of places wholly Italian or Roman see Cap. 
160-63, 880-85, Cur. 466-85. It is worth while to remember that the authenticity of 
such passages has been called in question. 


2Some minor points may be noted. Cf. As. 598-600: esse negotiosum interdius 
videlicet Solonem, leges ut conscribat quibus se populus teneat. In Aul. 36 the Cere- 
ris vigiliae are the Thesmophoria; see Wagner’s note. In Mer. 61-68 we get a good 
view of the Dionysia, doubtless at Athens: cf. Cur. 644-47. In Heaut. 162, 170, 183 ff., 
211, 733 we have references to the Dionysia, as kept in some country seat near Athens. 
For one other very important bit of local color in connection with Athens see the dis- 
cussion below, pp. 16-18, of the meaning of rus. In Awl. 559 Corinthiensem fontem 
Pirenam may be noted. 
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In And. 51 there isa reference to ephebi. That we must inter- 
pret this in the technical sense familiar to the Athenians is clear 
from Eun. 824: iste ephebus frater Phaedriae, as explained by 290: 
miror quid ex Piraeo abierit, nam ibi custos publice nunc est (cf. 
the Periocha 7, 12). Hence in 987: an in astu venit (sc. ex 
Piraeo)? asked about this ephebus, is absolutely correct. Cf. 
now Mer. 40, 61. 

Turning now to plays not laid at Athens, we note that in the 
Bacchides, set at Ephesus, references are made to the temple of 
Diana there (307-41). In the Miles, also set at Ephesus, we 
have mention of the ara Ephesiae Dianae (411). The Menaechmi 
too gives a correct touch; for the boy lost at Tarentum his brother 
has been searching through Histros, Hispanos, Massiliensis, Hilu- 
rios, mare superum omne Graeciamque exoticam orasque Italicas 
omnis, qua adgreditur mare (235-37). In Poe. 86 reference is 
made to Magara, part of Carthage; one thinks of Vergil’s maga- 
lia, Aen. i. 421, iv. 259, Georg. iii. 340 (see Conington’s notes). 

The Rudens is laid at Cyrene. At 630-33 an elaborate refer- 
ence is made to laserpicium or silphium, well known as the special 
product of Cyrene and as such figured on its coins. 

Some miscellaneous points deserve notice. The perfumes of 
Arabia are mentioned in Mi. 412, Tr. 934, 935, Tru. 539, 540; 
amomum from Pontus is named in Tru. ibid. In Tru. 536 Phry- 
gian cloaks are mentioned; cf. the noun phrygio. In Tru. 649 
there is mention of a sale of oves Tarentinae; we think of Horace 
Carm. ii. 6. 10-11: dulce pellitis ovibus Galaesi flumen et regnata 
petam Laconi rura Phalantho. Cf. also Varro R. R. ii. 2. 18, 
cited by editors on Horace loc. cit. The Stichus involves a trad- 
ing voyage from Athens to Asia; the things brought back include 
Babulonica et peristroma tonsilia et tappetia, 378, sambucae, 381, 
unguenta, 383. In Men. 409-12 it is possible to pick flaws in 
the list of Syracusan kings (see Brix), but since it occurs in a 
comedy, not in a history, it is reasonably accurate. In the Curcu- 
lio we have already noted (see p. 4) the references to the templum 
Aesculapi.' 


1 Many more details might be brought together, e. g., the references to wines of vari 
ous sorts, such as Ohian, Lesbian, famous still in later times, and known all over the 
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Thus far we have been concerned with the geograpliy of the 
comedies, its extent and its nature. We must pass now to our 
main theme, the evidences of movement from point to point.’ 
A general twofold division of the passages suggests itself; one 
set will deal with land travel, the other, far the larger, with travel 
beyond seas. 


Greek world through commerce; the references to Samian ware, to Alexandrian and 
Campanian tapestries, ete. The reader who examines with care the geographical data 
given above, pp. 5-12, or reads thoughtfully the accounts of travel given below, will be 
struck more and more forcibly with the accuracy of the allusions. Of a more general 
character are the references to luxurious living at Athens, Epidamnus, Sicily, (i. e., 
Syracuse), all centers of trade, wealth, and its attendant luxury. For Sicily cf. 
Ru. 51-57, 540-42; for Epidamnus, Men. 258-64, 339-43; for Athens, Ep. 212-63. In 
Ru. 49, 50 Oharmides is described as Siculus senex,. . . . Agrigentinus, urbis proditor: 
we think at once of the disturbed political conditions in Sicily. Lastly, even in the 
Amphitruo, a play which contains, perhaps, much relatively independent work (see 
Palmer’s edition, pp. xiv-xviii), the treatment is reasonably accurate. The play is laid 
at Thebes: OCreon is king (194, 351), Tiresias is seer (1128, 1145, 1132). 

Yet there are weaknesses. In Am. 149, 164 a, 195, 460, 602, 701, 731 ff. reference 
is made to a portus (of Thebes!); cf. Palmer on 404. Now the Amphitruo is unique 
among Latin comedies, especially in its wonder-working element (in the prolongation 
of the night and the deus ex machina close); what wonder if in a play which lies close 
to the magic world Thebes develops a harbor? Where Plautus set the Teloboae we do 
not know (see Palmer’s note on arg. i. 2), but he repeatedly makes Amphitruo go to 
and fro by sea (329, 404, etc.). Hence there must be a portus at the home end of the 
journey. Plautus’ real sin, then, lies in putting this portus within easy walking dis- 
tance of Thebes. Similarly in the Poenulus Oalydon has a harbor (114, 115, 649, 650). 
In Am. 404, 823 Plautus refers to a portus Persicus; from this Amphitruo arrived on 
the night on which the play opens. Festus (217 M.) suggested that Plautus gave this 
name to some harbor on the mare Euboicum because once a Persian fleet maneu- 
vered in these waters, an odd anachronism, surely, and a curious misapplication of a 
bit of learning, yet modern editors have no better comment to offer. 

Errors of another sort are somewhat marked. Though all the plays are laid on 
Greek soil, Plautus not infrequently introduces geographical details which are purely 
Italian. See above, pp. 11,12; p.13,n.1. The Captivi is laid in Aetolia; yet in 88-90, 
there is allusion to the porta trigemina at Rome. In Ps. 331 ff., Professor Morris sees 
a reference to the Porta Esquilina at Rome. Another instance of his forgetfulness is 
his employment of pergraecari, with the sense of ‘to lead a riotous, extravagant life ;’ 
ef. p.9,n.2. Of. also Cur. 288: isti Graeci palliati, Tru. 55: armariola Graeca. A cap- 
tious critic might object to the statement in Men. 7-12 that this play non atticissat, 
verum sicilicissitat, on the ground that the scene is laid at Epidamnus. Yet since 
the more important characters all hail from Syracuse and return thither at the close 
of the play the inaccuracy is a trifle. It is to be noted that after all the allusions to 
things distinctly Italian or Roman are, for our purposes, of little consequence. Here 
especially Plautus talks with fullest knowledge and accuracy; the passages discredit 
his judgment (or that of the interpolators), not his geographical knowledge. 


1A careful examination of pp. 5-12 will furnish many suggestions of communica- 
tion between distant points, e. g., in the allusions to objects of commerce, such as 
wines, tapestries, perfumes, slaves. 
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TRAVEL BY LAND 


Specific references’ to journeying by land are confined to the 
innumerable allusions to movement in the streets of some city, or 
to travel between a city and its harbor, or to movement between 
some city, especially Athens, and its suburbs. Of movement in 
city streets we need take no notice. Nor shall I take time to 
gather the references to progress between a city and its harbor, 
though under the conditions which determined the location of 
cities in ancient Greece such progress often involved distances of 
moment; witness the case of Athens and the Piraeus. Yet after 
all this movement, like that in city streets, is purely local. 

Journeys between some city and its rus stand, in part at least, 
on a somewhat different footing. In the Eunuchus (110, 115) 
the term rus covers Sunium, which is a goodly distance from 
Athens for one who must walk or drive thither. References to 
travel between Athens and its suburbs are very numerous.” In 
the Casina a vilicus is in Athens (see 98-142, 437, 438, etc.). In 
781 the senex says: ego ruri cenavero (cf. 783-86), a proof that 
the rus was at no great distance.’ In Mer. 61-68 Demipho talks 
of the trips he made as a boy with his father (to Athens) to see the 
peplus. Lysimachus, senex, has a villa ruri (Mer. 272-82). 
His wife is there (280 ff., 543, 586, 686, etc.), but on receipt of 
a message that he is not coming rus (279, 280, 667), she comes 
to town to join him (667-80, 686, 807-14). Presently she 
sends a servant to her father, but the servant finds that the father 
had gone rus (803, 804). In 656 Eutychus advises Charinus 


1 Land travel is often enough implied, especially in the references to the exploits 
of the miles: see Cur. 438, 442-48, 438-39, Mi. 13-15, 42-44, 52, 53, Poe. 663-66. We 
may suppose that Harpax (Ps. 1173-75) came from Sicyon to Athens by land; sucha 
supposition gives most point to Ballio’s comment. strenue mehercle iisti, when he 
hears that Harpax had left Sicyon but two days before (the distance by land is about 
75 miles). We shall see presently that land conveyances are but seldom named, and 
that they are never mentioned in connection with actual travel. 

2In Cis. 225, 226 Alcesimarchus, now in town (Sicyon) says: pater apud villam 
detinuit me hos sex dies ruri continuos. In Men. prol. 63-66 we read that the merca- 
tor who had carried off the boy, going out rus from Epidamnus, was drowned while 
trying to ford a rain-swollen stream. In Poe. 170 a vilicus is in town (Calydon). In 
Cap. 78 the parasite, who is supposed to be in Aetolia, says: ubi res prolatae sunt, 
quom homines rus eunt, simul prolatae res sunt nostris dentibus. Of. 84, 85. 

3In 420, in his desire to hasten the ‘ marriage,’ he had said, scin tu rus hine esse 
ad villam longe quo ducat? 
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not to go peregre into exile, but rus aliquo. See also Ba. 899, 
As. 341, 342. 

From Mo. 1-83 we see that a country slave, Grumio, is in 
town. For other movements rus see 928, 1043, 1076, 1077. In 
Ps. 549 Callipho explains that he cannot help Simo: rus ut irem 
iam heri constitueram. It was while Callicles was unos sex dies 
ruri that Lesbonicus put up his father’s house for sale (7'r. 163- 
72).’ According to Tru. 645, 646 Strabax has gone rus for his 
father; some one there owed money to his father for oves Taren- 
tinae. Cf. further 647-50, 669-71, 692-94. One of Phrone- 
sium’s lovers is an adulescens agrestis (246-49, 269, arg. 1-2). 
In 682, 683 Truculentus, a servus rusticus, refers to his frequent 
trips to the city. At 915 Strabax says: nec ruri nec hic operis 
quicquam facio. See also 245-54, 277-82.’ 

In Terence references of this sort are even more numerous. 
The Heauton is laid in the suburbs of Athens, at some distance 
from the city (239, 63-74, 88-92, etc.); for movement between 
city and suburbs see 53, 54, 142-46, 731, 732, 175, 176, 191, 
230 ff., 375, 381-408. In the Hecyra Laches lives ruri, his wife 
in town (174, 175, 215-18, 224-26). He comes to town, 189, 
190. His wife, baffled in her efforts to establish better relations 
between herself and her daughter-in-law, says to her son (586): 
ego rus abituram hinc cum tuo me esse certo decrevi patre. Cf. 
589, 619, 629. 

In Eun. 187 Phaedria, who has agreed to surrender Thais for 
two days to the miles, says: rusibo. Cf. 216, 220, Per. 5-6. 
Vss. 629-41 tell what happened when he set out rus. In 971-73 


1A field (ager) which Lesbonicus still owns sub urbe hic, 508 ff., figures largely in 
the discussion whether his sister shall or shall not be married to Lysiteles sine dote 
(508-561, 593-99, 652, 687, 695, 700). In Tru. 174 Diniarchus, who has been nearly 
ruined by his gifts to Phronesium, says: sunt mi etiam fundi et aedis. Cf. 177, 186, 
214. See also Aul. 13, 14. In Ph. 361-66 Phormio declares that the (supposed) 
father of the girl whom the court had compelled Antipho to marry had spent most of 
his time ruri: ibi agrum de nostro patre colendum habebat. In 661 Geta asserts that 
Phormio has an ager, mortgaged for ten minae. In Ad. 949, 950 Demea urges Micio 
to give to Hegio agelli hic sub urbe paullum, which at present he rents out. Cf. also 
Ep. 226, Mo. 80, Pe. 566. 

2In Tr. 944 travel rus is burlesqued. The sycophant had said, 940-43, that he had 
sailed ad caput amnis, quod de caelo exoritur sub solio Iovis; nay, he had gone 
straight up to heaven, but be had not seen Jupiter: alii di isse ad villam aiebant servis 
depromptum cibum. 
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his father says: ex meo propinquo rure hoc capio commodi: neque 
agri neque urbis odium me umquam percipit. ubi satietas coepit 
fieri, commuto locum.' See also 611, 967. Chremes has an 
estate at Sunium (519-25). From this estate years before his 
sister had been carried off by pirates (cf. 519-27 with 107-15).’ 

Of the older brothers in the Adelphoe one, Demea, has spent 
his life in the country (45, 866, 867). He comes to town sorely 
distressed by the pranks of one of his sons, Aeschines, whom his 
brother Micio had adopted (77-81, 92) ; his other son, Ctesipho, 
is, he thinks, safely in the country (94-96). He starts back rus 
to find Ctesipho (401, 433-36, 517-20). On his way he meets 
one of his mercennarii, en route for town, who tells him that 
Ctesipho is not ruri (541, 542). See also 560-62, 842.’ 

An excellent commentary on these passages is afforded by 
Thucydides’ remarks (ii. 13. 2, ii. 14, ii. 15. 1, 2) on -the advice 
given by Pericles to the Athenians at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. The Athenians, he said, “must prepare for war 
and bring their property from the country into the city; they 
must defend their walls but not go out to battle... .” They 
brought their property into the city, with sorrowing hearts, ‘‘for 
the Athenians had always been accustomed to reside in the country. 
Such a life had been characteristic of them, more than of any 
other Hellenic people, from very early times.” . ‘Theseus .. . . 
united all the inhabitants of Attica in the present city, estab- 
lishing one council and town hall. They continued to live on 
their own lands, but he compelled them to resort to Athens as 
their metropolis, and henceforth they were all inscribed in the 
roll of her citizens.” ‘ 


1Cf, Ad. 523: et illud rus nulla alia causa tam male odi, nisi quia propest; quod 
si abesset longius, prius nox oppressisset illi eum (=patrem) quam huc revorti posset 
iterum. Nunc ubi me illic non videbit, iam huc recurret. 

2The uncle of Glycerium, shipwrecked on Andros, was a Rhamnusian (And. 
923-30). 

8References to the pistrinum as a means of punishment are probably pertinent 
here; that the pistrinum was ruri appears from Mo. 16-19, Ph. 249, 250. Less 
clear are Ba. 781, Hp. 121, 145, Pe. 420, Poe. 827, Ps. 490, 494, 499, 500, 534, 1060, 1100, 
And. 600, 199, 200. 

4The quotations are from Jowett’s translation. See Miss Harrison Primitive 
Athens (1906), pp. 4, 5. Pollux viii. 116 explains that the Athenians called a special 
session of the éxxAnola a xardxAnros éxxAnola, Sri kal rods éx TOv dypGv Karexddouv 
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The passages brought together from Plautus and Terence 
show that in Menander’s day conditions at Athens were much 
the same as they had been before the Athenians took Pericles’ 
advice and moved from the country into the city. 

Only once, I think, is there allusion to travel by land by 
night. In the Amphitruo Sosia is sent forward by night by his 
impatient master to carry news of Theban victory and of Amphi- 
truo’s home-coming (153-55, 163-68, 292-310, 602, 620-22, 737, 
743). He travels solus (154), carrying a lantern (149, 341). He 
fears arrest by the tresviri as a suspicious character, and flogging 
next day (155-60).’ 

TRAVEL BEYOND SEAS 


Let us turn now to consider travel by sea. The material is 
abundant, but the passages involved may be grouped under a few 
clearly marked divisions. We shall see that journeys beyond seas 
were undertaken largely for business; we shall note much travel, 
too, in connection with war. The travels of meretrices, or of their 
lovers, or of those lovers’ messengers, will call for special atten- 


tion. It will be necessary, finally, to devote a separate section 
to the travels of persons who in their tender years were kidnaped 
or carried off by pirates and to the journeys of the kinsmen who 
spend long years and cover great distances in their search for the 
loved and lost. 

Business travel.—According to the Asinaria a merchant of 
Pella in Macedonia has been buying Arcadici asini at Athens 
(333 ff., 347 ff., 397, 398, prol. 12). Whether the merchant was 
present in person to make the purchase does not appear. Pres- 
ently a messenger from him enters, prepared to pay the purchase 
money, twenty minae (335, 336, 343-49, 852, 734, 369, 590, 
arg. 3). He comes peregre (449, 464, 582). He is attended by 
a puer (382). He is at first cautious and resists all attempts of 
Leonidas to get the money from him. As part of his plea Leonidas 


(i.e., down to the dorv). Itisclear that in most of the passages in Plautus and Terence 
the term rus covers no great distance; it is also plain from the Eunuchus (110, 115) 
that the term may cover all Attica. 


1 Ad. 523-26, cited p. 18, n. 1, might be taken to imply that journeying by night 
was unusual; it may, however, merely imply that Ctesipho thinks that his father would 
regard it as hopeless to search for him in town in the darkness. 
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says (499-501): Rhodo mercator dives apsente ero solus mihi 
talentum argenti soli adnumeravit et credidit mihi neque decep- 
tust in eo. 

In Ba. 170, 171 Chrysalus declares that he and his master’s 
son have been away from Athens for two years, at Ephesus, to 
collect 1,200 Philippi due to the youth’s father, Nicobulus (230- 
36, 249-78, 306-36, 352-54, 388, 389, 561, 1047). The money 
had been in the hands of a hospes. Chrysalus asserts that they 
have not brought the money; they had after much trouble secured 
it, but as they were putting out from the harbor of Ephesus 
homeward bound a pirate ship started after them, whereupon they 
had put back and had deposited the money publicly with the priest 
of Diana (278-347). Later the son had secured a portion of the 
money and had bought this home (316-24). At 325 Chrysalus 
urges Nicobulus to go to Ephesus for the balance; the old man 
assents (342 ff., 354 ff., 776). Chrysalus warns him that he must 
take with him his son’s anulus, as the symbolus by which the 
money was to be got from the priest (265, 327-30). 

In the Cistellaria we read that a mercator came from Lemnos 
to Sicyon to attend the games (157, 161, 162); there he wronged 
a woman (158, 159, arg. 1, 2). He had gone back to Lemnos 
and had married there (161, 162, 173-75, arg. 2). When 
his wife died he went again to Sicyon and married the woman he 
had wronged years before (100, 177-79, arg. 6). His first jour- 
ney, then, was solely for business; the second also may be said to 
have been made for business, in a broad sense: at least it was not 
undertaken animi tantum causa. 

In the Curculio Phaedromus sends his parasite from Epidaurus 
to Caria (see p. 6) to get a loan from a sodalis there (67 ff., 143, 
144, 252, 253, 275-78, arg. 1, 2). The parasite had been sent 
nudius quartus (206, 207) and is expected back hodie (143; in 
143, 225, 324, 325, it is implied that a letter or messenger had 
come from the parasite fixing the time of his return). In Caria 
he makes the acquaintance of the very soldier who had contracted 


1 Ves. 342 ff. imply that Nicobulus had been a mercator, i.e., a merchant who 
engaged in transmarine commerce, in his own ship. 

2 The whole story of the depositum and of the supposed treachery of the hospes 
reminds one of the story of Glaucus in Herodotus vi. 86. 
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with the leno for Phaedromus’ amica (337 ff.); the soldier asks 

him whether he knows the banker Lyco and the leno Cappadox 

at Epidaurus. The parasite robs the soldier of his ring, which 

was to serve as symbolus to the banker (340-60). The soldier 

had been in Epidaurus and had bargained in person for the girl; 

he had paid part of the money and had made arrangements to 

complete the payment and the transfer.' He calls Lyco his hospes 

(429), tarpezita meus (618). The soldier arrives from Caria 

(533 ff.). 

In Mer. 1-110 Charinus speaks what amounts to a prologue. 
He had been engaged in an intrigue with a meretrix (40-45), for 
which his father had sternly reproached him (46-73), pointing 
out that in his youth he himself had made much money as a mer- 
cator (73-78). This talk drove Charinus forth to seek his for- 
tune (11, 12, 79-97, 357, 358, arg. i. 1, 2, arg. ii. 1,2). His 
father had built for him a navis cercurus, had bought merces, had 
put all on board the ship, and had given him also talentum argenti 
(86-91). Charinus had gone to Rhodes on a trading trip; he 
has just returned, after two years (11, 12, 92-97, 256, 257, 
533-35), successful beyond his expectations (93-96). At Rhodes 
he loved an ancilla of a certain hospes, bought her, and brought 
her home (97-117); about her the play turns.’ 

The Mostellaria is laid at Athens. Theopropides, senex, has 
been away three years on business (78-81, 440, 971), which took 
him to Egypt (439, 994). See also 11, 12, 25, 26, 57, 957-62, 
971-77, arg. 2, 3. 

In the Persa money is needed. At 260-65, 323-26 Sagaristio 
explains that he can supply this: ‘‘my master has sent me to 
Eretria to buy some well-broken oxen; he gave me money, telling 

1 See 341-48, 432-36, 535-53. 

2Plautus nearly always uses mercator of one who engages in transmarine com- 
merce: see As. 333, 369, 397, 499, Cis. 157, Men. arg. 1, 17, Mer. arg. ii. 13, Poe. 1040. 
Of. And. 222. In Men. 32, Mi. 131, Poe. 340, Hun. 109, 114, this sense is probable, 
though there is no direct proof. In Hpid. 395 mercator is used, in a playful passage, 
of one who has been buying something within Athens itself. In Ba. 236 we have 
navis mercatoria. Of. also Ru. 931, where Gripus, elated by the catch of the vidulus, 
builds castles in Spain: navibus magnis mercaturam faciam; Tr. 332: publicisne 
adfinis fuit an maritumis negotiis? mercaturan, an venalis habuit ubi rem perdidit? 


(cf. p. 24,n.1). Yet, in Mo. 639, when Theopropides learns that his son has bought 
a house, he cries: eugae! Philolaches patrissat: iam homo in mercatura vortitur. 
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me that six days hence a fair will be held there. Ill use the 
money for our purposes and I’! tell him that there were no oxen 
to be bought.” Another scheme is, however, in fact used. A letter 
is prepared, purporting to be from Toxilus’ master, now in Persia 
(460, 451, 497ff.) ; it is opened (497), and read (501-12, 520-27). 
The master is well and making money; business will detain him 
for eight months still in Persia, in connection with the auction of 
the praeda carried off by the Persians from the town Chrysopolis 
in Arabia (503-9). 

In the Stichus two brothers, to repair their fortunes (404, 405, 
628-31, arg. ii. 1-3), have been away from Athens for more than 
two years (29-31, 137, 212-14, 1-6, 99, 100, 131-36, 523) in 
Asia (152, 366, 367). They return at last, each in his own ship, 
laden with wealth (404-14, 505 ff., 374-83, 435).". In the Tri- 
nummus Charmides goes on business to Seleucia (109 ff., 149, 
838, 839, 112, 771, 845, 901); he is gone two years. For his 
return see 820 ff.’ 


1It will be noted that trading trips regularly occupy two years or more. Yet in 
the Mercator the merchant had gone only to Rhodes. There is little in the plays to 
explain the length of the trips. In Persa 504, 505, in the fictitious letter, the writer is 
made to say that the auction will detain him for eight months in Persia. If we may 
lay any weight on such a passage, we shall infer that ancient business methods were 
rather leisurely. The prominence given to fairs (see below, p. 23, n. 2) seems to point 
in the same direction; if we suppose that at such fairs and elsewhere business was done 
in part at least by barter we shall be less surprised at the length of business trips. In 
Od. xv. 415, 416, 455, 456, we read of Phoenician ships tarrying for a year at Surie, 
amassing much substance. See Merry and Merriam on Od. viii. 161-64, Whibley 
Companion to Greek Studies, p. 426. We may recall, too, the fact that in the winter 
months transmarine travel was suspended. It is possible, however, that the period of 
two or three years postulated by the plays is merely arbitrary and conventional, meaning 
no more than ‘long continued.’ In Miles 350, 351 we have the strange statement that 
Palaestrio had been slave of the miles at Ephesus for three years; this means that it is 
more than three years since the soldier carried the meretrix off by force from Athens. 
To take all this literally is difficult; the young man, to be faithful to the meretrix all 
this time, must have been a monstrum fidelitatis! In Hec. 85-87 a meretrix declares 
that she had been with a soldier at Corinth perpetuom biennium, pining the while for 
Athens (so near at hand!). In Hec. 420-25 Parmeno dwells on the horrors of the deep; 
for thirty days, he claims, or even more he was in constant expectation of death. Yet 
he had merely come from Imbros te Athens! 


2Callicles, anxious to provide a dowry for Charmides’ daughter, hires a syco- 
phanta, who is to pretend that Charmides had sent him to Athens with money. The 
sycophanta, thinking himself unheard, seeks to perfect himself in his lesson: advenio 
ex Seleucia, Macedonia, Asia atque Arabia (845). This passage sounds the keynote 
of the nonsense geography that follows (928-44). See above, p. 12, n. 3. 
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In And. 796 Crito, an Andrian, arrives in Athens, to claim the 
property left by Chrysis, his sobrinus (796-801, 807-17). 
Through him the identity of Glycerium is established (859, 
923-46). Chremes, her father, was once in Asia. Thither his 
brother Phania, a Rhamnusian (930), followed him (935), taking 
the young child with him (936). A subsidiary motive was his 
desire to escape a war at home (935: cf. the Glaucus story, Herod. 
vi. 86). He was shipwrecked at Andros (923, 924, 220-24), and 
died there, leaving the child to the care of Chrysis’ family. Later 
the child had come to Athens with Chrysis, who hoped to mend 
her fortunes there (69-72). 

According to Ph. 65-69, Demipho, though a man of wealth, 
had been lured from Athens to Cilicia by glittering inducements 
held out to him by a hospes there. Of the outcome of his trip 
we hear nothing, naturally, since the play is concerned rather 
with his brother Chremes. For years Chremes has been journey- 
ing to Lemnos, to collect the revenues of some estates owned there 
by his wife (679-81, 787-92). On one of these trips, fifteen 
years before (1017), he had an intrigue with a woman in Lemnos, 
and had had a daughter by her. Chremes is even now in Lemnos, 
to bring this daughter to Athens, that she may be married to 
Antipho, Demipho’s son (65, 66, 567 ff., 728-65, Pe. 3-8); 
he had been gone a long time (572-75, 1012). When his wife 
learns the truth she cries (1012, 1013): haecine erant itiones 
crebrae et mansiones diutinae Lemni? haecine erat ea quae 
nostros minuit fructus vilitas ?’ 

In the Hecyra Pamphilus goes to Imbros, to look after an 
inheritance there (171-75, 76, 77, 415-25, 359, 360, 458-65). 
If vss. 393, 394, which Dziatsko brackets, are retained, his absence 
lasted five months. In Ad. 224, 225 Syrus declares that he 
knows that the leno coemisse hinc quae illuc (—Cyprum) veheres 
multa, navem conductam (cf. 278). In 229-31 the leno admits 
that he is taking women to a fair;’ he hopes to gain rich profits 

1The Lemnian woman, finding that Chremes was away from Lemnos longer than 


usual, and noting that her daughter was of marriageable years, comes to Athens to 
find Chremes (569-76, 749 ff.). 


2 References to fairs, mercatus, occur elsewhere. In Ph. 837-39 Phormio talks 
of going to Sunium, ad mercatum, to buy an ancilla there. In Men. 27 a Syracusan 
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(231, 232, 226) and to return to Athens. In 647-52 Micio, to 

tease his son Aeschines, tells a story about the girl whom Aeschines 

loves and her mother; they have lately moved to Athens, he says, 

and the girl’s nearest kinsman is come from Miletus to marry her, 

and take her away (653-55, 661, 662, 672-74, 702, 703).’ 
BaRNARD COLLEGE, CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


[ To be continued | 


merchant goes to Tarentum ad mercatum (cf. 1112). Cf. Pe. 259, 260: erus meus 
me Eretriam misit, domitos bovesuti sibi mercarer, dedit argentum, nam ibi mercatum 
dixit esse dieseptumei (cf. 313-26); Poe. 339, 340: apud aedem Veneris (in Calydon) 
hodie est mercatus meretricius: eo conveniunt mercatores, ibi ego me ostendi volo. 
We may assume, then, that there was a fair in connection with the ludi mentioned in 
Cis. 157 (cf. Men. 27 ff.) ; this will account for the mereator’s coming to Sicyon at that 
time. Add As. 398: asinos vendidit (sc. Demaenetus, a vir Atheniensis) Pellaeo mer- 
catori mercatu; the location of this fair is not given. 


1Some more general references to business involving travel may be noted here. 
In As. 134 Argyrippus, addressing the lena and her daughter, cries: mare haud est 
mare, vos mare acerrumum; nam in mari repperi, hic elavi bonis. Ru. 631 contains 
a reference to regular exports (exagoga) from Cyrene to Capua. In 7'r. 331, 332, 
Philto, seeking to learn how Lesbonicus lost his property, asks: qui eam perdidit? 
publicisne adfinis fuit an maritumis negotiis? mercaturan, an venalis habuit ubi rem 
perdidit? The passage reminds us of the statement in Gellius iii. 3. 14 that Plautus 
lost all his money in a trading expedition; it may involve a personal reminiscence. 
Plautus’ references to the monkey (Mi. 162, 179, 261, 284, 285, 505, 989, Poe. 1072-75, 
Ru. 598-612, Tru. 269) are important for us, since the monkey was not found in Greece 
or Asia Minor (cf. Whibley, p. 23). The names of slaves, which had for us geographical 
significance above (p. 12, n. 4), have for us now mercantile significance ; such slaves 
became known to the Athenians only through transmarinecommerce. A glance at the 
list of non-Greek products to which reference is made in the plays will reinforce and 
supplement the impressions made by pp. 19-24, by suggesting movement across seas 
from Athens to many points other than those mentioned in these pages. The list 
includes resina Aegyptia, Mer. 139, mures Africani, Poe. 1011, Alexandrina beluata 
tonsilia tappetia, Ps. 147, perfume from Arabia (see Arabia, p. 6), lanterna Punica, 
Aul. 566, the laserpicium of Oyrene, Ru. 629, 630, Babylonica (peristromata), St. 
378, cloaks from Phrygia (cf. Phrygia, p.7), amomum from Pontus, Tru. 539, 540 
(the term myropola, Cas. 226, 238, Tr. 408 is now seen to be significant; cf. myro- 
polium, Am. 1011, Ep. 199), Chian wine, Poe. 699, Lesbian wine, Poe. 699, wine from 
Leucas, Poe. 699, vina Graeca, Ru. 588, Molossic hounds, Cap. 86, Samian wares (see 
Samos, p. 10) Thasian wine, Poe. 699, Tarentine sheep, Tru. 649. Cf. also Am. 1-5, 
and note the references below to removals for business reasons. 





THE “MORE ANCIENT DIONYSIA” AT ATHENS— 
THUCYDIDES II. 15 


By Epwarp Capps 


It is not my purpose to add to the already bewildering mass 
of interpretations of this famous chapter in Thucydides, nor to 
discuss, except incidentally, the topographical problems associ- 
ated with it, but rather again to draw attention to a single phrase, 
the correct understanding of which is of importance for the his- 
tory of the festivals of Dionysus at Athens.’ This phrase is ta 
apxadtepa Acovic.a, used with reference to the Anthesteria. So 
far as I am aware it has always been taken by those who have 
discussed the Athenian festivals of Dionysus’ to mean simply 
“the older (or even the oldest)’ Dionysia,” and has been so in- 
terpreted in the belief that Thucydides had in mind, by way of 
contrast, a festival (or festivals) generally assumed to be the City 
Dionysia (or the City Dionysia and one other),* which was estab- 
lished later than the Anthesteria. I hope to show, however, that 
Thucydides has chosen both the adjective apyaios and its com- 


1A brief abstract of the main argument of this paper was presented at the meeting 
of the Archaeological Institute in December, 1900, and printed in Am. Jour. Arch. V 
(1901), p. 31. 

2Frazer (Paus. II, p. 212), incidentally speaks of ‘‘the more ancient Dionysia.”’ 
Miss Harrison, whose book, Primitive Athens as Described by Thucydides, came to 
hand after this article was in type, also translates the words by *‘the more ancient,” 
but with the meaning of ‘ the earlier,’ see p. 85. 

8E. g., Spanheim in Kister’s ed. of Aristoph. (1710), Notae, p. 298 (‘‘antiquissima 
Liberalia’’), and many since his time. 

4The modern discussion of the Athenian festivals of Dionysus began with Jos. 
Sealiger De emend. temp., 1583, and is very extensive and confusing; an unusually 
large part of it consists of repetitions of the collections of previous writers, especi- 
ally of Béckh ‘‘ Vom Unterschiede d. att. Len. Anth. u. land. Dionysien,” Abh. Berl. 
Akad, 1817=Kl. Schr. V, pp. 65 ff., with rearrangement of his material and a shifting 
of emphasis. The literature before 1817 is listed by Béckh. Between 1817 and 1872, 
the date of Gilbert Festzeit d. att. Dion., the most important discussions are Fritzsche’s 
De Len. Att. (Rostock, 1837) and Mommsen’s Heortologie (1864). The question was 
brought into fresh prominence by Dérpfeld, rev. of Haigh Att. Theat. in Berl. phil. 
Woch. 1890, cols. 461 ff., whose views were developed by Pickard Am. Jour. Arch. 
VIII (1893), pp. 56 ff., and by Bodensteiner Blatt. f. Gymn.-Schulw. XXXI (1895) 
pp. 209 ff. The views of these and other scholars will be referred to as occasion arises. 
(CuLassicaL PuarLo.Loey II, January, 1907) 25 
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parative with scrupulous regard to the nice distinction which the 
Greeks felt between mradaids ‘old’ and apyaios ‘ancient’—a dis- 
tinction which might be blurred or less significant in the positive or 
superlative forms, but is necessarily felt and consciously expressed 
in the comparative. 

Thucydides in this chapter advances an argument in which it 
is highly important for him to choose his words, and especially 
the adjectives denoting age and antiquity, with the greatest pre- 
cision. He has just entered upon a digression (chaps. 15, 16) the 
purpose of which is to justify the statement made at the end of 
chap. 14 that the people of Attica found it exceptionally painful 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War to be obliged to shut 
themselves up within the narrow confines of the city walls, accus- 
tomed as they had been of yore (a0 Tob wavy apyxaiov) to the 
free life of the country. For although Theseus had centralized 
the administration of Attica, abolishing the various self-governing 
communes that had exercised almost independent powers under 
the early kings, and had made Athens the capital of government, 
yet most of the original inhabitants and their descendents (oi 
Trelous TOY apxaiwy Kai tav votepov 16. 1) still continued to 
live as before on their farms (15. 2). They therefore found it hard 
to adapt themselves to the crowded life of the city. In the course 
of these observations Thucydides undertakes to demonstrate that 
the city before Theseus was not a crowded capital, but a small 
affair, the limits of which he defines, and he does this by drawing 
inferences from the relative situation of various foundations to 
this small ods. It is of course fundamental to his argument 
that these foundations should be unquestionably ancient; and ac- 
cordingly, although doubtless all well-informed Athenians would 
- have recognized instantly the antiquity of the sites the historian 
mentions, he takes nothing for granted, but repeatedly insists 
upon the fact of their antiquity. In two instances he advances 
special proofs of this, once by showing the great age of the festi- 
val celebrated at the site mentioned 





the subject of this paper 
—and again by adducing the Enneacrounus, a recent foundation 
of the tyrants, but before their time (To md@Xax) associated with 
certain rites still observed because of their antiquity (a0 rod 
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apxaiov). Again, the very term més as currently applied to 
the acropolis is proof of the former settlement there (da rhv 
Tadatav tavty Katoixnow.) Finally, having thus shown that the 
ancient Athenians and their descendants were not city dwellers, 
the historian depicts their feelings when forced to leave their 
country homes and the shrines which they regarded, in view of 
their ancient form of government (€« Tis Kata TO apyaiov To- 
Mrteias), as the very memorials of their race. 

As this summary shows, Thucydides uses apyaios six times, 
and madaids and mada each once. In all these cases, omitting 
for the moment the one involved in the present discussion, the dis- 
tinction which is regularly maintained in Greek between maXauds 
and apxaios is observed with the finest precision. dapyaios means 
‘ancient,’ ‘antiquus,’ ‘priscus,’ while waXavds, like ‘old,’ ‘vetus,’ 
implies only priority in time. 

We take up now the passage with which we are immediately 
concerned. Thucydides enumerates in 15.4 four ‘epd which are 
situated ‘‘toward this portion of the ancient dds.” The fourth 
is 70 év Aiuvats Avovioov. As evidence of its antiquity he adds: 
@ 7a apxyaidtepa Atovicra TH Swdexaty Troveiras ev unvi AvOcotnpianr, 
and again, ‘as independent evidence of the antiquity of this festival 
in turn, he adds that the Ionian descendants of the Athenians 
still continue to observe this festival on the same date: @o7ep kal 
ot at’ ’AOnvaiwy “lwves étt kal viv vopifovary, 

The identity of the festival to which Thucydides refers as 
Ta apxatdtepa Acovcia, held in Anthesterion, has never been a 
matter of dispute; it was the Anthesteria. But opinions have been 
widely divided as to the other festival or festivals implied by 
the comparative. One party, whose chief representatives since 
Bockh’s predecessors have been Gilbert and Dérpfeld, have made 
the comparative, as implying two and only two objects, the pivot- 
al point of their argument in favor of the view that there were 
only two festivals of Dionysus at Athens.’ The comparative 

1] intentionally eliminate from consideration the so-called ‘Rural Dionysia,’ which 
should no more be classed with ‘Athenian’ festivals than the ‘provincial’ theaters of 
England with the London theaters. Its inclusion has only bred additional confusion ; 


and yet Farnell Class. Rev. XIV (1900), p. 375 a, seems to be the only writer who has 
protested against this practice. 
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apya.érepa has in truth been their strongest argument,’ and has 
never been successfully met; nor, strange to say, has it even been 
frankly acknowledged by the other side to be a serious obstacle to 
their own theory of three festivals.’ The first-mentioned scholars, 
therefore, believing that Thucydides knew of only two festivals of 
Dionysus in Athens, one of which was the Anthesteria, and possess- 
ing abundant testimony to the independent existence of the City 
Dionysia, have sought to identify with the dramatic part of the 
Anthesteria the third festival, the Lenaea, which is often mentioned 
by name in documents contemporary with Thucydides. 

This theory received its death-blow in 1897, when A. Korte 
and Wachsmuth,’ independently of each other, deduced from an 
Eleusinian inscription of the year 329/8 (CIA. IT 834 b ii. 46) 
the fact that the Lenaean festival (here called Epilenaean) was dis- 
tinct from the Anthesteria, since it was celebrated in the preceding 
month. Korte has no occasion to discuss apyaidtepa, but Wachs- 
muth treats the comparative as if it were of no particular conse- 
quence for the interpretation.‘ This fresh documentary evidence, 
which supplements and confirms beyond doubt indications that were 
previously at hand, now compels us to accept the view, stoutly 
maintained by Béckh and his followers, that at the time of Thucy- 
dides three festivals of Dionysus were annually celebrated by the 


1Gilbert Festzeit, p. 95: ‘*die Alteren Dionysien ;’’ p. 95: ‘‘ Man darf aus den Wor- 
ten r. d. A. mit vollstem Rechte schliessen, dass Thukyd. nur zwei Dionysosfeste in 
Athen kennt, von denen das eine die Anthesteria, die andern die stadtischen Dionysien 
im Elaphebolion sind ;”’ pp. 99 ff.: ‘* Wurden zu Zeit . . . . dreidem Dionysos geweihte 
Feste gefeiert, . . . . so diirfte man mit Bestimmtheit erwarten, das Thuk. nicht von 
zwei Dionysien gesprochen hatte, wie er dies in dem compar. dpxatérepa thut.’”’ Pick- 
ard ** Dionysus éy Aluvas’? Am. Jour. Arch. VIII (1893), p. 77: ‘Thucydides... . 
knew of but two Dionysia in Athens itself; those év &orec and the Anthesteria. Of 
these, using the comparative degree, he states that the latter were the dpyacbrepa.” 
Bodensteiner ** Enneakrunus u. Lenaion”’ Blatt. f. Gymn.-Schulw. XXXI (1895), p. 217: 
“die Aalteren Dionysien.’’ Dérpfeld Berl. phil. Woch. 1890, col. 462: ‘* Thukydides, 
welcher im Gegensatz zu den Lexikographen und modernen Gelehrten, auch nur zwei 
verschiedene Dionysosfeste kennt;’’ cf. Griech. Theat., p.7. So also Miss Harrison 
Primitive Athens, p. 85. Farnell loc. sup. cit., p. 374. a, says: ‘*The use of the com- 
parative seems inexplicable, if there were three city-festivals of the God.” 

2 With one exception, von Prott; see below, p. 32. 

8Korte * Zur att. Dionysosfesten”’ Rhein. Mus. LII (1897), pp. 168 ff.; Wachsmuth 
‘Neue Beitr. z. Top. v. Athen,” Abh. d. sdichs. Gesell. d. Wiss. XVIII (1897), p. 40. Far- 
nell, writing three years later, makes mention neither of the inscription nor of these 
important articles. 

4 Loc. cit. p. 46, quoted below, p. 31, n. 5. 
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Athenians—the Lenaea in the month Gamelion, the Anthesteria 
in Anthesterion, and the City Dionysia in Elaphebolion. 

If, however, there were three separate festivals at the time 
Thucydides wrote, what explanation is to be given of the compara- 
tive apyaétepa? It will be instructive first of all to consider what 
explanations have been given by those who have maintained the 
doctrine of three urban festivals. 

Béckh was convinced of the antiquity of the Lenaea as well as 
of the Anthesteria. He dated both before the cuvoixiopds of 
Theseus but did not attempt to decide which of the two was the 
older. Giving to Ta apyairepa the meaning “die Aaltere,” he 
believed that Thucydides, in contrasting the Anthesteria with the 
one festival of comparatively recent date, the City Dionysia, simply 
disregarded the existence of the Lenaea as of minor importance.’ 
He recognized the significance of the comparative with its obvious 
implication of two and only two festivals; his assumption that the 
Lenaea were of so little importance that they could be overlooked 
was, howewer, scarcely justified by the evidence at his dis- 
posal, and he was evidently not inclined to adopt the alternative 
of accusing the historian of carelessness. But today we possess 
additional evidence in abundance to prove that the Lenaea was by 
no means an unimportant festival at any time during the lifetime 
of Thucydides. The dramatic performances there, which the 
historian must have witnessed frequently, were only less brilliant 
than those at the City Dionysia. We are safe in asserting that, if 
Thucydides employed a phrase in which all the festivals of Diony- 
sus were supposed to be included, but by using the comparative 
with reference to the Anthesteria inadvertently or intentionally left 
out of account either the City Dionysia or the Lenaea, he was guilty 
of a carelessness which his own contemporaries would not have 
overlooked, and which we should find it difficult indeed to parallel 
in his writings. 

Béckh’s followers have generally contented themselves with his 
demonstration that there were three festivals of Dionysus in the 


1P, 67 in the Abhandlungen (= Kl. Schr. V, p. 141): ‘*Thukydides nennt die An- 
thesterien die alteren Dionysien im Gegensatze gegen die grossen, die dabei jedem 
zundchst einfallen mussten; die Lenaen und landlichen tibergeht er als minder 
bedeutend.” 
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city, ignoring the grave objection to his interpretation of the 
Thucydidean phrase that has been pointed out. Several of them, 
however, have offered other explanations of the comparative 
adjective. A. Mommsen’ admits that if Thucydides had known 
of three festivals which passed under the general heading of 
‘Dionysia’ he would have been obliged to use the superlative; 
but he insists that the Lenaea, while always Dionysian (p. 24), 
were not until after Thucydides’ time entitled to the appellation 
‘Dionysia.’ 

This explanation is clearly untenable; the Lenaea were fully 
as much entitled to be called by the generic term ‘Dionysia’ as 
the Anthesteria, which in fact are specifically so called in classical 
times only by Thucydides in ii. 15.”. The current designation of 
the January festival in classical times is ta éwi Anvaiq, later ta 
Ajvaca—both adjectival phrases with which the only noun to be 
supplied is Avovdora. When Aristotle Pol. Ath. 57. 1 desires to 
refer to the Lenaea specifically, he quite naturally says Avovvova 
Ta émdnvata, which is the phrase used in the hide-money inscrip- 
tion CIA. II. 741; cf. éaiAnvara eis Avoviora in the Eleusinian 
inscription cited above.’ 


| Feste der Stadt Athen (1898), p. 372: ‘* Atcoviova ward das Fest (i. e. the Lenaea) 
erst spiter genannt, Thukydides kennt es unter diesem Namen noch nicht; er spricht 
von den Dionysien des Anth. als den alteren, ra dpyaérepa, wobei er o. Zw. die stadti- 
schen als die jiingeren im Auge hat; hatte er noch ein drittes Fest, die Lenéen, unter 
dem Namen Avovio.a gekannt, so wiirde er ra dpxaibrara sagen.’’ In strange contra- 
diction to this argument is his comment on the fact that Thucydides speaks of the 
Anthesteria as ‘Dionysia,’ although they were no longer commonly so called; see 
next note. 


2Mommeen recognizes this fact, but urges (loc. cit., p. 387) that the Anthesteria, 
though known in early times as ‘the Dionysia,’ yet lost the right to the title after the 
establishment of the City Dionysia. In note 2, p. 287, he says: ‘‘Da die Anthesterien 
Dionysien waren, so konnte es natiirlich niemandem gewehrt werden, sie so zu nennen, 
aber im gewéhnlichen Sprachgebrauch haben sie nicht einfach Dionysien geheissen”’ 
—not seeing that, by the same line of reasoning, the Lenaea also, since they too were 
from the earliest times Dionysian, would have to be included among the other Dionysia 
in Thucydides. Mommseen forgets, also, that Thucydides was particularly concerned 
in this passage to use names that were familiar and currently used. No better evidence 
of the ‘*gewdhnlicher Sprachgebrauch”’ of his time, which recognized that all three 
festivals were generically ‘‘ Dionysia,’”’ and that each required a distinctive name to 
distinguish it from the others, could be found than just this passage. See on this point 
Farnell’s protest against Mommsen’s explanation, Class Rev. XIV, p. 375. 


3So Korte has shown that we should read in both places; Rhein. Mus. LII, p. 169. 
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A. Maller in his latest writings' seems to have accepted Momm- 
sen’s view. Haigh’ also overlooks the difficulty; in the compara- 
tive he sees only the meaning ‘‘the older” as contrasted with the 
younger Dionysia, which he assumes to be the City Dionysia. 
The Bohemian scholar Groh* suggests that Thucydides purposely 
excludes from consideration the one festival not celebrated in the 
part of the city under discussion; but this is scarcely more cred- 
ible than Béckh’s explanation, even supposing that we knew* that 
the Anthesteria and the City Dionysia were celebrated in one part 
of the city, the Lenaea in another. Wachsmuth’® and Judeich‘ 
are not troubled at all by the comparative, treating it as equivalent 
to a superlative. Finally the proposal of Nilsson’ should be men- 
tioned. It is practically the same as that of Wachsmuth, but by 
seriously trying to defend it he exposes its fatal weakness. He 
justly argues that Thucydides must have had in mind all the festi- 
vals of Dionysus and therefore could not ignore one of them as 
insignificant, as Béckh assumed. He maintains, however, that 
the comparative may be used in Greek with reference to several 


objects, provided that all but one may be set off by themselves as 
constituting a distinct class, as when Lysias speaks of one of four 


1**Neuere Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete des griech. Biihnenwesens,’’ Philologus 
Supplbd. VI (1891), p. 82; he expresses the opinion that the Lenaea were called 
‘Dionysia’ relatively late. He abandons (ibid., p. 81) the view of Ribbeck, which he 
held in Biihnenalterthiimer, pp. 310 ff., that the Lenaea were established in the reign of 
Peisistratus and the City Dionysia shortly after the Persian Wars, and that the Lenaea, 
from the establishment of the City Dionysia down to the time of Aristophanes, were 
deprived of the dramatic contests. 

2 Attic Theatre?, p. 37: **... . the older Dionysia, or Anthesteria, clearly imply- 
ing that there was another place for the celebration of the later festival, the City 
Dionysia.”’ 

8 Listy Filologické 1898, p. 50. 

4 See below, pp. 40 ff., for the indications which point to the location of the Lenaean 
sanctuary in the same region as the Limnae. 

5** Neue Beitr.,”’ Abh. d. sachs. Gesell. XVIII (1897), p. 46: ‘* Thukydides ii. 15. 4 
nennt die Anthesterien als ra dpxa:brepa der Dionysosfeste; das kann einem oder 
mehreren Dionysosfesten gegentiber gesagt sein. Das andere, oder eines der anderen 
muss das grosse Hauptfest sein.”’ 

6 Topographie von Athen, p. 265, note, col. 1: ‘*Wenn Thukydides den an den 
Anthesterien (und Lenaien) gefeierten Dionysos év Afuvats einem anderen (dem in 
den grossen Dionysien verehrten) oder mehreren anderen entgegensetzt ... .” 


1 Studia de Dionysiis Atticis (Lund, 1900), pp. 58 ff. 
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brothers as mpeoBurepos.' Thucydides, therefore, means to con- 
trast the one festival which was established before the Ionian 
migration with the other two established after it; apyavérepa is 
practically equivalent here to ‘“‘ante emigrationem,” the implica- 
tion being that the other two were “post emigrationem.” Now 
Nilsson himself believes, and advances the evidence to confirm his 
belief (following Bockh), that the Lenaea also go back to a time 
prior to the Ionian migration; but he maintains his position by 
asserting that Thucydides did not know this fact.2 We may 
safely, I think, dismiss without comment this interpretation of 
the passage. 

The dilemma in which those now find themselves who acknowl- 
edge that, by the universal usage of classical writers, the com- 
parative in Greek, when accompanied by the definite article, 
implies two and only two terms of comparison, and at the same 
time admit the overwhelming force of the evidence which proves 
the Lenaea to have been an independent festival, is well illustrat- 
ed in the words of von Prott,’ at the close of his luminous discus- 
sion of the Thucydides passage. The passage is worth quoting 
in full, not only because von Prott accepted and defended Dorp- 
feld’s general interpretation of the passage with the topographical 
conclusions based thereon, but chiefly because, among the scores 
of writers who have believed in three festivals, he is the only one 
who seems fully to have realized the difficulty. 

Aber wie ist dpyadrepa zu erklaren? Aus diesem Comparativ hat 
Dérpfeld geschlossen, dass Thukydides nur zwei Feste mit einander ver- 
gleiche, die grossen Dionysien und die Anthesterien, dass mithin die 


Lenaien kein selbstindiges drittes Fest sein. Man miisste ihm darin un- 
bedingt folgen, wenn nicht ausser der von mir versuchten Rekonstruktion 


1 xiii. 67; cf. also x. 5. The Froberger-Gebauer edition reads the superlative, as 
does Hug in Xen. Cyroped. 5. 1.6 and Wilamowitz in Theocr. xv. 139, with MS sup- 
port. Most of the examples given in Kihner-Gerth, § 349 b. 3, are from Homer. Ex- 
cept in Homer the usage is to be considered very doubtful. 

2** dixerit autem recte quispiam ine oblitum esse Iones quoque Lenaea egisse. non 
oblitus sum, sed Thucydidem id non cognovisse credo,”’ p. 54. 

’**Enneakrunos, Lenaion und Dionysion év Aluvas,” Ath. Mitth. XXIII (1898) 204 ff. 
Wachsmuth, in his valuable article ‘‘Athenai’’ in Pauly-Wissowa Suppl. I (1903), 
cols. 213 ff., does not repair this weak point in his argument (see above, p. 31, n. 5). 
He does not even mention the difficulty, though he does not repeat his previous 
interpretation. 
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eine ganze Reihe anderer Grunde die Lenaien als selbstindiges Fest im 
Gamelion neben den Anthesterien erwiesen. Aber einen Ausweg sehe 
ich allerdings nicht. Vdllig sicher ist, dass Thukydides als Gegensatz zu 
dem Dionysos év Acuvars den Eleuthereus denkt. Auch werden ganz mit 
Recht die vom Archon verwalteten grossen Dionysien im Gegensatz zu den 
Dionysien der Konigzeit gestellt. Aber nicht nur die Anthesterien, auch 
die Lenaien werden vom Konige verwaltet. Trotzdem wird der Com- 
parativ gebraucht, als ob nur zwei Feste vorhanden waren, die mit ein- 
ander verglichen werden kénnten. Und sicherlich hat Thukydides nicht 
den Superlativ dpxaidrara gebraucht, denn wie hatte er behaupten und 
entscheiden kénnen, die Anthesterien sein auch alter als die Lenaien? Der 
Comparativ wirde psychologisch vielleicht erklarbar sein, da ja von zwei 
Gottern und zwei Heiligtiimern die Rede ist, wenn nur nicht die ganze 
bestimmte Angabe r7 dwdexdry év pyvi "AvOeornpidu folgte. So muss man 
denn auch hier einen Mangel von Priazision im Ausdrucke annehmen, 
wenn man nicht die Frage wirklich fiir unentschieden halten will. Denn 
das einzige Mittel, welches die Schwierigkeit beseitigen wiirde, die Con- 
jektur @ 1a dpxadrepa Avoviowe tH Swdexary roeirar év pyXodi <Tapnraudu 
xai> "AvOeornpidv. wage ich nicht vorzuschlagen, wenngleich es eigentlich 
auffallt, weshalb nicht auch die alten und allen Jonieren gemeinsamen 
Lenaien zum Beweise herangezogen sind (pp. 229 f.). 


The solution of which von Prott despaired and which his pre- 
decessors sought to find in the carelessness or the ignorance of 
the historian, or in some artificial interpretation of the Greek, 
may be found, I think, by observing the precise meaning of the 
word which Thucydides employs. Here, as elsewhere, the com- 
parative implies two objects only, but both objects are apyaia.' 
To interpret apyacdrepa as if it meant exactly the same thing as 
manatepa is a grave error. madais is our ‘old’ in the full 
meaning of the word; its formal opposite is véos ‘young.’® The 


1Js the fact that German has no convenient word for dpxatos (uralt is nearest and 
has been sporadically resorted to, but it lacks a comparative) partly responsible for 
this? Alt has to do double duty —for radaiés, of which it is the formal equivalent, 
and for dpxaios, of which it is only sometimes practically the equivalent; and dltere 
is forced to represent both madaiédrepos and dpxa:brepos. A German colleague illus- 
trates this by the catch-question: ‘‘Was ist die Farbe des Haares der alten Deut- 
schen?’’ One usually suspects a recondite question and answers with Tacitus ‘blond ;’’ 
but the real answer is ‘‘weis.’’ The French translation ‘les plus anciennes Dionysies”’ 
(Girard in Daremberg and Saglio) is equally misleading. But the English offers no 
such excuse; we seem to have interpreted the Greek after the Germans. 


2 The distinctions between radaids and dpxaios laid down by Schmidt Synonymik 


d. griech. Spr. Il, pp. 79 ff., seem to me entirely sound. He says nothing, however, 
concerning the comparatives of the two words, though the difference between them is 
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adjective itself does not denote the possession of a definite quality 
of ‘age’ but of only such a degree of age as to suffice to render its 
possessor no longer véos (cf. waka). And this degree of age 
naturally varies widely according to the thing qualified, the cir- 
cumstances, the desire of the speaker to emphasize or to exaggerate 
the lapse of time involved, etc. A drama at Athens, for example, 
was Tadadv the day after it was first exhibited, while a building, 
a festival, or wine could not acquire age so quickly. apyaios, 
on the other hand, means ‘ancient,’ and denotes the possession 
either of absolute age, or at least of age that goes back to the 
beginning (€& apyjjs) ; its formal opposite is xaxvds, ‘new,’ ‘recent,’ 
‘fresh.’ A drama at Athens, to continue the same illustration, 
was called xavev when still unexhibited, raXavdv after exhibition, 
but apyatov could be used of it only after a very considerable 
lapse of time. The adjective véov would scarcely be applied to it 
‘at all, but if it were, it would mean something like ‘modern,’ 
without implying that it had never been exhibited.’ The pair 
apxaios—xavos has a certain similarity with the pair madauds— 
véos, in that, to a certain extent, they too are relative terms, and 


at times the two pairs seem to be almost interchangeable (though 


most marked in the comparative. Déderlein Lat. Synonymik IV, p. 89, draws an entirely 
wrong distinction, as Schmidt shows. On véos and xaivds see Schmidt, pp. 96, 98, 113, 
115.—If these distinctions had been carefully followed a good deal of confusion 
in the discussion of the Athene-temples on the acropolis would have been avoided. 
Michaelis Jahrb. d. Inst. XVI (1902), p. 22, rightly protests against the common error 
of interpreting dpyaios as = wadaids, but he himself, wrongly, as I think, gives to 
madaids an absolute meaning (‘ein Begriff des langen Bestandes, des Alters’), and on 
p. 11 he uses xacvés as a relative term, as if = yéos or vewrepos. When Xenophon refers 
to the burning of 6 wadaids vews he must refer to 6 dpxatos veds; the phrase can 
not mean ‘the temple which is ancient, indeed, but less ancient than the one called 
6 dpxaios.” 


10f. the formal phrase xa:vots rpaywdots in honorific decrees (roinral kawdv Spaud- 
twv, Dittenberger Sylloge?, No. 699), and wadag (rpaywola) or madady dpaua in 
didascalic inscriptions (CIA. II. 973 and 971, frag. g, Wilhelm Urkunden dramati- 
scher Auffiihrungen, p. 28). An excellent illustration is found in the use of dpyata, 
madad, and véa for the periods of Attic Comedy. Aristotle speaks of only mradaé 
and yéa, the latter that of his own time, rada:d of that of the past, i.e., the fifth 
century. But to later writers the comedy of the fifth century became % dpyala, that 
of Aristotle’s time being called for convenience and to avoid confusion péon, that of 
their own time véa, To scholars of the post-classical period 4 wada:da kwuwodla includ- 
ed both the yéon and the dpxala. 
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a real distinction can generally be made out'); but apyaios and 
xawvds are appreciably less relative and more absolute than the 
other pair.’ Not every thing that is wadavdv is at the same time 
apyxaiov, nor that which is véov necessarily at the same time «a 
vdv, though the apyator will usually be waXavov also, and the cawdv 
also véov, The former pair is distinguished from the latter by 
the almost always distinctly felt if not always clearly defined 
qualities apyadrns and Kxawvdtns respectively. 

The superlatives apya:éraros and taXaratos are to be dis- 
tinguished from each other precisely as are their positives; but 
the very fact that in them the similar attributes apyaurns and 
maXaidTns are raised to the highest degree causes them so to 
approach each other in meaning as to appear, at first glance, 
almost interchangeable. But the reason for the writer’s choice 
is generally not to be mistaken. When Plato (Rep. ix. 574 c) 
speaks of the father as being to the son Tov didwv 6 apyatdraTos, 
he desires to bring out with especial emphasis the son’s obliga- 
tion to one who has been from his birth (€& apyjs) piros (cf. 
Soph. O. T. 385: Kpéwv 6 muotds, ob& apyijs gidos), and when 
Thucydides (vi. 2), speaking of the ‘original’ inhabitants of Sicily 
(@xicOn ndn 7d apyaiov), says that the Cyclopes wadaérara: Aé- 
yovrat oixjoat, he only means that they were ‘first-settlers;’ 


1E. g. Soph. Trach. 555: mwadaidv Sdpov dpxalov Onpés, ‘a gift made long ago by 
an ancient monster.’’ The collocation dpxatos cal madaids is common; cf. Plut. ii. 
115 ¢ (of institutions) ‘ancient and of long standing,’’ Dem. xxii. 597. 14 (of the 
achievements of the forefathers), ‘‘out of date and long since past.” dpxaios is often 
substituted for radaibs; the effect is recognized by Demetrius (Walz Rhet. Gr. IX, p. 79. 
11): 7d ‘dpxatou’ dvri rod ‘radaiol’ évriudrepov. A more heinous crime is implied in the 
charge (Plat. Euthyphro 3 b) ob voulte rods dpxalous Beovs (= rods éf dpx fs) than in od 
voulfer Ta madacd Sarudma (Apol. 27¢). madaids can be made to do duty for dpxaios 
either by being strengthened, as in Plat. Crat. 411 b of rdvv madatol = of dpxaio, or by 
force of the context; and so with rdé\a: and its compounds. Cf. the first line of Apol- 
lonius Argon. radavyevéwy kréa pwr dv | uvicoua, where the scholiast rather awkwardly 
attempts to draw the distinction, and has not always been understood: diadéper 7d 
‘madaidv’ Tod ‘dpxalov’* 7d pev yap madaidy cal (i. e., may be) dpxatov, rd 5¢ dpxatov 
ovk Eore (i. e., not always) madady, Td yap dpxaiov dvadépe els 7d dpxy évéxerOar, The 
last point is that a thing that is ‘original’ is not always ‘old.’ 


2 Typical is Nicostratus in Kock CAF, II, p. 228 réduv xpbvy rapxata kaa ylverac 
i. e., not relatively ‘less old’ but absolutely ‘new,’ ‘made-over.’ % wadaida Acadjxn, 
‘the Old Testament,’ may be contrasted with 4 véa A., the ‘Young’ (sometimes used), 
but commonly with 7 xacvy A,, i. e., ‘New,’ that which has entirely displaced the Old. 
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madaidtato is the first sub-head under the general heading 70 
apyxaiov, and is followed by per’ avtous, etc. One point, however, 
here calls for especial remark—a point sufficiently obvious in 
itself, but pertinent to the discussion of the comparative which is 
to follow. The superlative of these adjectives, as of adjectives in 
general which denote the possession of a positive quality, while it 
singles out an object as possessing that quality in a higher degree 
than all other objects drawn into the comparison, yet does so 
without implying that these other objects possess this quality 
or attribute in any degree at all. Callias was the richest of 
the Athenians; but not all the Athenians were rich. Isocrates 
Antid. 82 says that men praise Tov pév véuwv Tods apyaloTarous, 
tav 8€ Adywv Tods KavoTdTous; but he does not mean to imply, of 
course, that there are no véuor which are «atvo/, and no Aéyou which 
are apyaiou,' 


In the comparative degree, however, a real and important dis- 
tinction may be observed, though it is, I think, commonly dis- 
regarded, probably because the positives and superlatives of 
the two pairs, a4pyaios—rradaiés and Karvés—veéos, are often (but 


by no means always) represented by the same adjectives, ‘old’ 
and ‘oldest’ ‘new’ and ‘newest,’ respectively, without a serious 
distortion of the real meaning. The distinction is based 
upon the fact above stated, that while wadauds, like ‘vetus’ 
and ‘old,’ is a purely relative term, apyatos, like ‘antiquus,’ 
‘priscus,’ and ‘ancient,’ definitely attributes a quality that is rela- 
tive only in the sense in which, e. g., ‘rich’ and ‘beautiful’ are rela- 
tive. In comparing two objects, one of which is wadavdv, the 
other véov, the former would be called traXaétepov.? But even if 
the older object is not simply old relatively to the other, but is 
in an absolute sense ancient, their relative age will still be 
expressed, as before, by the comparative madaidrtepor, if the words 


1The above discussion of dpxaios, madaibs, xaivds, véos and their superlatives is 
necessarily condensed, and intentionally ignores derived meanings that have lost the 
temporal signification. 


2 Aesch. Kum. 721: &» re rots véows cal madacrépos Oeots, Thuc.i.1: ra yap mpd 
atrév (the Peloponnesian War) xal ra @ri wadatérepa has been wrongly suspected; wpé 
means “‘just preceding,” and the rest does not literally mean “ still more ancient ;”’ cf. 
Plato Euthyd. 286c: ol dul Ipwraybpay ... . Kal ol rt wadatbrepor, 
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are used strictly.' apyavdrepov, on the other hand, presupposes 
some degree of apyaidrns even in the younger of the two objects, . 
so that we infer that the latter is ‘less ancient’ rather than simply 
‘younger. In other words, madavdtepov, like vewrepov, implies 
only a difference in age, however slight, between objects which 
themselves may be (1) both apyata, or (2) both «awa, or (3) one 
apyxatov and the other carvév. The comparatives taXadétepov and 
vewtepov, therefore, give us no information whatever on these sub- 
ordinate points; and when a writer uses them he is concerned in 
telling us only which is prior in time to the other. But not so 
with apyaidtepov and Kxaivdtepov; they purposely group the two 
objects together as belonging to the same class of things, both 
apxaia or both xarvd, and distinguish them on the basis of 
their relative priority within those classes.’ Hence, when a thing 
is spoken of as apyacdrepov than another, we are definitely informed 
that the latter, too, is apyaiov, The same is true also of ‘antiquior’ 
(which does duty as the comparative of both antiquus and priscus ) 
and our ‘more ancient,’ as opposed to ‘vetustior’ and ‘older.’ 
That these distinctions are not imaginary, but real and vital, 
could be shown by many other examples; but a few will here 
suffice. Aristotle uses 7aXavdrepos in a definition of ‘priority’ in 
a manner which is quite explicit; in Categ. 12. 14 a. 29 he says: 
mpoTepov éTépou Erepov AEyeTaL TETPAXaS, TPATov méev Kal KupLwTaTa 
Kata ypovov ....,T@ yap Tov ypdvov TreEiw elvat, Kal mpeoBUTEpoV 
kal waXatdtepov réyera. The definition is illustrated by his own 
words Hist. anim. 4.11 538 6.1, where he infers that female fish 
live longer than the males é« tod wadadtepa adioxecOar Ta OnreEa 
tov appévov, Cf. frag. trag. adesp. 47 Nauck: tods xauvods (‘newly 
found’) $irous tipav, atipalev dé rods madasotépous. Contrast this 
manner of indicating mere priority with the use of apyacdrepos. 
In Aristoph. Av. 469 Peithetaerus declares to the birds that they 
are apyatdtepoe mporepol te Kpdvov cal Titdvwy, Socrates says in 
Plato Symp. 195 b that Eros is the youngest of the gods, and not, 


1Plat. Protag. 341a: xivdvveter 7 Ipodlkov copia Bela ris elvar mddat, Hroe dwd 
LTiwwvldov dptauévn, } al Ere wadarorépa, 


2For this reason dpxya:brepos and xavérepos are far less frequently employed in 
comparisons than raa:érepos and vewrepos. For xacvérepos cf. Dem. iv. 10: Aéyeral re 
xawwdv; yévorr’ dy Tu kavvdrepov } Maxedadv dvinp ’AOnvalous karamoheuar; 
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as Phaedrus had claimed, Kpévov cai “larérov apyaidtepos. 
Again Crat. 425 e the question is asked: ‘Shall we say that we 
got the names of objects from barbarians, etot dé judy apxyardre por 
BapBapo;” Compare these Latin examples: Cic. Brut. 69: ut 
nullius scriptum exstet .... quod sit antiquius; Ov. Trist. 
3. 9.5: nomen... . antiquius urbe; Sen. Dial. 8. 5. 5: aliquid 
ipso mundo... . antiquius; Plin. Nat. hist. 5.69: antiquior 
terrarum inundatione. Illustrations from both languages could 
be multiplied.’ Although I have made no attempt at an exhaustive 
list of the occurrences of apyxavdtepos, yet I believe that it is per- 
fectly safe to make the following generalization: Wherever the 
comparative of apyaios in the temporal meaning’ is found, used not 
absolutely (‘rather ancient’) but in a comparison of two objects, 
it means ‘more ancient,’ not simply ‘older,’ and the other member 
of the comparison is felt to be, not simply ‘newer’ or ‘younger,’ 
but ‘less ancient, and both of the two objects are implicitly 
classed as apyata, 


To return at length to our passage in Thucydides, when the 


historian, in an argument based upon the antiquity of certain 
foundations, speaks of the sanctuary of Dionysus in the Marshes 
as the place where are celebrated in Anthesterion “the more ancient 
Dionysia,” he has in mind (1) two festivals and only two, but (2) 
these two festivals are both ancient, the one not celebrated in 
Anthesterion, however, being less ancient than the other.’ The 


1JIn schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 1403 the opinions of several dpxaito are given, of whom 
Hellanicus and Dicaearchus are properly designated as oi dpxaidrepo. as contrasted 
with Antipatrus and Euphronius. The distinction is also maintained by Photius in 
Hercher’s Erot. Graec. I, p. 238, dpxaurépov rivds "Avtipdvous, with reference to 
another Antiphanes, also dpxyaios; on which see Knaack Rhein. Mus. LXI (1906), 
p. 136. Cf. also the proverb quoted by Suidas, apyacérepa rijs dipOépas Aéyers: él Tov 
cabpa kal madaa AeybvTwr. 7 yap SipOépa wmaumwdracos Krr. 

2This restriction is intended to exclude the meaning ‘old-fashioned,’ ‘simplex,’ 
e. g., Plat. Huthyd. 295 c: dpxatbrepos ef rod Séovros. In Aristot. De cael. iv. 2. 308 b. 
31: dddd Kalaep bvres dpxabrepor 77s viv jAtklas, Ka.vorépws évdnoav wept Tv viv Aex- 
dévrwv, though dpxardrepor is accounted for by the implication ‘simpliciores,’ yet the 
rule is illustrated in xawvorépws; for 7 viv jAcKla Kacv@s voet is distinctly implied. 

8 Von Prott (above, p.33) asks: ‘**How could Thucydides have asserted and deter- 
mined that the Anthesteria were older than the Lenaea?’’ It would certainly be 
impossible for us to determine the fact, except for Thucydides; but we may readily 
imagine that there were observances connected with the Anthesteria (e. g., at the Xées, 
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Anthesteria, he tells us, go back to a time prior to the Ionian 
emigration. The other ancient festival, whose name he does not 
mention, must be the Lenaea and not the City Dionysia, for many 
indications point to the antiquity of the former and to the com- 
paratively recent establishment of the latter. Among these indi- 
cations three of the most important may be summarized here: (1) 
The festival-name is associated with the ancient month Lenaeon 
(corresponding to the Attic Gamelion of historical times), which 
may have once been the name of the Attic month, for it is found 
in historical times in Ionian settlements, which continued to cele- 
brate Dionysus Lenaeus in that month. At any rate, the month- 
name is ancient, and the festival which furnished the month-name 
must also be ancient, in fact prior to the Ionian emigration. (2) 
The Lenaean Dionysus is an older god in Athens than the 
Dionysus worshiped at the City Dionysia, whose introduction 
from Eleutherae, commemorated each year, was still a fresh mem- 
ory in the traditions of the people. (3) The Lenaea, like the 
Anthesteria, were in charge of the King, not of the Archon, the 
latter having the direction of the City Dionysia. This fact is a 
positive indication of antiquity." As between the Lenaea and the 
City Dionysia, therefore, there can be no doubt that Thucydides 
thought of the Lenaea as ancient along with the Anthesteria. He 
did not say Ta apyaidrata, which would have included all three 
festivals (though it would have been perfectly correct), because he 
was concerned at the time only with things that were apyaia; 
wishing to exclude from consideration the festival which, as all 
knew, was relatively recent, he most properly chose the comparative. 

Since the Lenaean festival also was in existence before the 
time of Theseus, and therefore the sanctuary é7i Anvafm from 
which the festival took its name, why is it that Thucydides does 
not mention this sanctuary among the other ‘epd whose situation 
and antiquity support his contention? Is it because it was not 
situated “toward this part of the city,” and was therefore not 
available as an indication of the extent of the ancient city? Or 


supposed to date from Orestes) which convinced him of their greater antiquity. And 
he may have judged partly by the lepév, precisely as the writer of the oration In 
Neaeram judged that the sanctuary év Aluva:s was older than any of the others. 

1 Aristot. Pol. Ath.57.1: as 5° éros elweiv xal ras warplous Ovolas SwiKe? obros wdcas, 
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is it because the ancient sanctuary no longer existed, as some 
have supposed? Without discussing in detail the opinions of 
various scholars'—opinions which give apparently every possible 
combination of sanctuary, festival, and site—we may profitably 
examine Thucydides again to see if some new information on the 
situation of the Lenaeum may be extracted from him, in view of 
the new facts (that the Lenaea are implicitly referred to by him, 
and as ancient) derived in the preceding part of this study. 

In the first place, Thucydides does not proceed to mention by 
name all the ancient sites in the region defined by him. He 
mentions four by name and groups the rest together in the sen- 
tence (puta: S€ nal adda iepa tavty apyaia. In the second place, 
we cannot accept the suggestion® that the Lenaeum had long since 
been abandoned and the ceremonies of Dionysus Lenaeus trans- 
ferred to the sanctuary of Dionysus Eleuthereus south of the 
acropolis. There seems to be no evidence in favor of this view, 
and, as von Prott’ pointed out, even if the dramatic contests at 
the Lenaeum were now held in the theater, this would not affect 
the continuance of the ceremonies of the festival at the original 
site. Lacking evidence to the contrary, we must treat the 
Lenaeum as an independent sanctuary. The question then is 
simply this: Was it situated without or within the region 
from which Thucydides selects his ancient foundations? If it was 
within, then it is to be included among the adda tepa apyxaia not 
specifically named. 

It should be observed that Thucydides advances the proposition, 
which he intends shall bear the heaviest burden of proof, that 
‘“qll the ancient sanctuaries that are not on the acropolis itself 
(ra dé €€w), are grouped in this part of the city.” If he had meant 
that some were here, some elsewhere, the principal part of his 
demonstration would have been weak in the extreme. He might 
have said that most of them were in this region, but he does 
not. But we need not depend upon this general consideration 


1For a fairly complete résumé of the discussion of the topographical problems 
involved see Judeich Topographie, p. 263, note 10. 


2Made by Korte Rhein. Mus. LIT (1897), p. 170. 
8 Ath. Mitth. XXIII (1898), p. 225, note 3. 
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of what kind of evidence he ought to have adduced; he him- 
self tells us as explicitly as he can that he makes no exceptions to 
the rule. His first texuypiov is: “On the acropolis itself are the 
santuaries (Ta iepa) of the other gods also,” i. e., as Verrall' has 
shown, not of Athene alone. He then adds as his second item 
of evidence: ‘The sanctuaries outside (the acropolis) are situ- 
ated towards this part of the city rather (than elsewhere),” ta dé é&@ 
mpos TODTO TO mépos THs WdéAEws “AAXov LSputa.” That he is speaking 
exclusively of ancient sanctuaries might be taken for granted; but 
he removes all doubt by saying in the next sentence: «al ada 
iepa. . . . apxaia. In other words, he asserts that all the ancient 
sanctuaries that are not on the acropolis itself are in this general 
region. It is a sweeping assertion, and if true conclusively proves 
the point. If Thucydides had intended to make allowance for the 
Lenaeum or for other ancient shrines situated in a different part 
of the city, he should, instead of ra dé é&, have said tar Sé é&w 
(‘ep@v) wodda or Ta Tdeiota, or something of the kind. We are 
therefore safe in concluding that the Lenaeum was situated in the 
same region of the city in which was the sanctuary év Acuvas, and 
that Thucydides intended that it should be included among the 
adda lepa apyaia, which were not, perhaps, conspicuous enough to 
deserve individual mention. 

If this conclusion is correct, it simplifies greatly, though it 
does not solve, the topographical problem. The temple év Aduvais 
cannot be placed in the valley between the Areopagus and the 
Pnyx and the sanctuary évi Anvai in the theater precinct or 
near the ancient Agora. The two belong to the same region.’ If 
we assign the Limnae to the theater precinct, the Lenaeum goes 
with it, and we have in consequence an extraordinary grouping 


1 Class. Rev. XIV (1900), p. 285. So in Kriiger’s edition the note ‘ kal d\X\wy Oedv, 
als der Athene.’’ Verrall demonstrates clearly that there is no lacuna here. I have 
adopted his translation of this and the following sentence. 

2The sentence is frequently interpreted as if it could mean ‘the sanctuaries are 
mainly situated’? (so Farnell Class. Rev. XIV (1900), p. 370), and this in turn as 
equivalent to ‘‘most of the sanctuaries are situated.”’ But uaAd\ov must qualify the 
ap6s-clause just as uddvora above does, in the sentence mpds vérov uddiora rerpaypévoy, 
i. e. **to the south, roughly speaking ;’’ cf. von Prott loc. cit., p. 231. 

8Confirming the evidence which we already had on this point, discussed both 
topographically and from the point of view of ritual by von Prott Ath. Mitth. XXIII 
(1898), pp. 220 ff., 227 f. 
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of three ‘epd in the Téwevos south of the theater, Dionysus Lenaeus 
first (and before the reign of Theseus) having been admitted to the 
hospitality of Dionysus Limnaeus, and later on Dionysus Eleu- 
thereus also. The grouping of Athene sanctuaries on the acrop- 
olis may be thought to be a close parallel; but in this case we 
have knowledge of only two temples in the theater precinct. And 
Pausanias saw only two there. Again, the small temple which 
he saw there and described as apyavtatov would certainly not 
have been considered by Thucydides as older than the reign of 
Theseus; we are assured that it is a sixth century structure.’ 
These reasons, added to the intrinsic probability of the interpre- 
tation of mpos Tobro TO mépos Tis méAews in the meaning which 
Dorpfeld gives to it, and to the discovery by him of a large Avo- 
viovov in the region where the combined testimony of Thucydides 
and Pausanias would lead us to expect to find the depov év Aiuvas 
Avovicov, seem to me to be practically conclusive against placing 
the Lenaeum and the Limnae sanctuary south of the acropolis. 
The designation of the temple of Eleuthereus as apyadratov by 
Pausanias is to be explained with Wilamowitz as due to the infiu- 
ence of the Thucydides passage, by which the periegete was mis- 
led.’ And finally, as von Prott (p. 218) has so clearly shown, the 
peculiar relation of the ancient temple of Dionysus which Dérp- 
feld has found to the Dionysium in which the Anvds is actually 
preserved (and of course it was not preserved for centuries in the 
midst of the city for practical purposes), explains admirably why 
Lenaeum and the Limnae are practically identified in ancient 
notices, and how the Limnae temple could be kept closed the 
year round except on the twelfth of Anthesterion without inter- 
fering with the use of the Lenaeum at the time of the festival in 
Gamelion. If the Lenaeum was an adjunct of the sanctuary év 
Aiuvais we may also better understand why Thucydides does not 
consider it important to mention by name the ‘‘less ancient” 
sanctuary as well as the ‘“‘more ancient.” 


1By Dérpfeld Gr. Theat., p. 15: ‘‘spatestens aus dem vi. Jahrhundert.’’ In ma- 
terial and structure it closely resembles the Hecatompedon on the acropolis. 

2 Hermes XXI (1886), p. 621: ‘*Da hat die Thukydidesstelle ihm, wie dfters, einen 
Streich gespielt.”” Dérpfeld (loc. cit., p. 16) thinks that the sanctuary éy Aluvais 
was then no longer in existence. 
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THE USE OF LANGUAGE AS A MEANS OF CHARAC- 
TERIZATION IN PETRONIUS 


By Frank Frost Aspsotr 


The character and culture of a man are revealed by his dress, 
his conduct, his attitude toward the world, by the subjects in 
which he shows an interest, and by his manner of speech, and 
upon the use which writers of fiction have made of these indica- 
tions of character depends the clearness with which we conceive 
the essential qualities of the people whom they depict. Among 
the Latin writers no one has equaled Petronius, it seems to me, 
in the portrayal of character, and the purpose of this paper is to 
call attention to one method which he has used with great success 
in attaining his end. His book, especially the main extant epi- 
sode, while not lacking in external incidents of lively interest, is 
essentially a character study. In holding the attention of the 
reader he relies less, for instance, than the other great ancient 
novelist, Apuleius, upon description. When Petronius gives us 
an account of the house or the dress of Trimalchio, the appear- 
ance of Habinnas, and the jewels of Fortunata, it is incidental to 
his main purpose. In Apuleius descriptions are freely given for 
their own sake, as the writer naively remarks on one or two occa- 
sions. The subjects about which people in the Golden Ass and 
in Latin comedy talk, and the attitude which they take toward 
the world in their remarks, throw some light upon their charac- 
ter. This is true, for instance, of the miser and Thelyphron in 
Apuleius and of Pseudolus in Plautus, but the situation usually 
determines the subject of conversation and gives it its color. The 
tricky slave, for example, is bent upon thwarting the procurer, 
and his whole mind is centred upon this subject. But in Plautus, 
in Terence, and in Apuleius there is perhaps nothing quite com- 
parable with the unrestrained flow of conversation at Trimalchio’s’ 
table, where each speaker, with the cockles of his heart warmed 
by the hundred-year-old Opimian, talks about the things which 
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make up the real interests of life for him and frankly states his 
optimistic or pessimistic view of gods and men. The gloomy 
philosophy of Seleucus, the rough-and-ready standards of Phileros, 
the querulous senility of Ganymedes, or the prosy optimism of 
Echion comes out with marvelous clearness in the choice which 
each makes of a subject and in the sentiments which he expresses 
about it. But it is in the careful distinction which he draws 
between the speech of the cultivated and that of the illiterate 
that the pre-eminence of Petronius as an artist comes out most 
clearly. The people who figure in the Satirae fall into two well- 
marked classes. In the first group are men like the poet Eumol- 
pus, the rhetorician Agamemnon, the anti-hero Encolpius, and 
his attendant Giton. They all live by their wits and are unscrupu- 
lous and vicious, but they are all men of some education and 
taste, who are fairly versed in the practices of good society. 
Eumolpus was of course a professional man of letters; Encolpius 
is characterized as a scholasticus (10), and remarks to Ascyltus 
et tu litteras scis et ego (10), so that the writer represents them 
as men whose training would enable them to speak good Latin. 
Trimalchio and his freedman friends make up the other group. 
They are quite illiterate, as every one knows, and their conversa- 
tion smacks of the junk shop and the stone-cutter’s yard. It is 


not easy in a brief space to bring out in its full significance the | 


differences which Petronius makes between the language and 
style of the one set of men and those of the other, but a compari- 
son of passages of similar length in which men of the two re- 
spective groups are talking will illustrate the point with sufficient 
clearness. I have chosen for examination the conversation run- 
ning from p. 27, 1. 37, to p. 31, 1. 12, in Bucheler’s fourth edition, 
and for comparison with it the two conversations which extend 
from p. 68, 1. 9, to p. 71, 1. 12, and from p. 73, 1. 16, to p. 74, 
1. 16. The freedmen Dama, Seleucus, Phileros, Ganymedes, and 
Kchion are talking in the first passage; Eumolpus, Encolpius, and 
Giton are the speakers in the other sections. 

From these chosen pages I shall set down with very slight 
comment the words and phrases which belong to the people’s 
speech and are at variance with formal usage. My sole purpose 
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is to show one point in the technique of Petronius, to bring out 
the way in which he makes men of different degrees of culture 
reveal themselves in their language. 

Taking up the passage from p. 27 to p. 31, and discussing, 
first, vocabulary, pronunciation, word-formation, and inflectional 
forms, we find that it contains the following colloquial elements: 

a) Of words belonging exclusively to the plebeian vocabulary 
there occur bucca (44),' burdubasta (45), caldicerebrius (45), 
cicaro (46), filix (45), linguosus (43), miscix (45), merus (45) 
and pullarius (43) with transferred meaning, staminatus (41), 
sestertiarius (45), tertiarius (45), and frunisci (44). 

b) baliscus (42), balneus (41), caelus (45), fatus (42), and 
vinus (41) appear as masculine nouns; schema and stigma as femi- 
nines of the 1. declension, and nervia (45), and librum (46) as 
neuters. The occurrence of these nouns in -uws and the assign- 
ment of Greek nouns in -a to the first declension, in the speech 
of the illiterate in Petronius, furnish one of the earliest indications 
we have of the elimination of the neuter gender in vulgar Latin 
(cf. Appel De genere neutro intereunte in lingua latina; W. 
Meyer Die Schicksale des lat. Neutrums im romanischen; Suchier 
“Der Untergang der geschlechtlosen Substantivform,” Archiv f. 
lat. Lex. III, p. 161). The analogical nominatives librum (cf. 
cultrum for culter) and nervia (pl.) are like many similar vulgar 
forms against which the author of the Appendix Probi warns his 
readers. 

c) The syncopated colloquial forms bublum (44), caldicere- 
brius (45), calfacio (41), and cardeles (46) need no comment. 
In the same field of colloquial pronunciation are oricularios (43), 
percolopabant (44), plodo (45), and plovebat (44). The forms 
oricularios and plodo attest a well-known vulgar pronunciation 
of au. plovebat, which from Festus (330. 29 Th. de Ponor) we 
infer is an archaic form, is one of the interesting cases in which 
popular Latin has retained a form which has dropped out of the 
literary speech. As for percolopabant, one may well ask if 
Petronius is not nodding here. We should not be at all surprised 
at hearing the unaspirated pronunciation from an illiterate Italian 


1 The references are to sections. 
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in Rome or northern Italy, but in Cumae, in the mouth of the 
Greek Ganymedes, like tistcus in 64, it seems to be a slip on the 
part of the author. 

d) The favorite popular endings -arius, -atus (Stolz Hist. 
Gram., pp. 424f.), which are used eleven times in the Cena 
alone, -ax, -osus, -im, and the diminutive ending, are well repre- 
sented by pullarius (43), sestertiarius (45 bis), tertiarius (45), 
staminatus (41), abstinax (42), salaw (43), linguosus (43), 
urceatim (44), bellus (42), servulus (46), and amasiunculus (45). 

e) arguto (46) and verso (41) perhaps show the colloquial 
fondness for iteratives, and arguto and delector (45), with an 
active meaning, illustrate the freedom with which deponent verbs 
admit an active form or vice versa in colloquial speech.  vinci- 
turum (45) is perhaps a clever plebeian attempt, like similar 
cases in Plautus, to distinguish the corresponding tense forms of 
vinco and vivo, while diibus (44) finds parallels in the plebeian 
inscriptions. 

J) There are several interesting deviations from formal usage 
in the matter of syntax, and they are all indications of the break- 
ing-down of the synthetic system which had reached such a high 
point of development in formal Latin. Of the prepositions those 
which take both the accusative and the ablative are most liable 
to confusion, and fui in funus (42) does not surprise us, since 
it is a short-hand phrase for the full expression “I went to, and 
was present at the funeral.” The same careless brevity is respon- 
sible for the use of foras in the sentence nunc populus est domi 
leones, foras vulpes (44). unus de nobis (44), while not very 
unusual, is a precursor of the analytical form of the partitive 
expression. In twenty-five or thirty other cases in the Satirae 
the partitive idea is expressed by de or ex with the ablative. 
prae literas (46) illustrates a more general confusion of the accu- 
sative and ablative than fui in funus does (cf. Suchier Archiv ITI, 
p. 165). Analogy explains sufficiently te persuwadeam (46), meos 
fruniscar (44) and quod frunitus est (43). The popular mind 
grasps the broad truth, with slight regard for the subtle limita- 
tions which the grammarian puts on it in practice, that the accu- 
sative is the case of the direct object, and this general principle 
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it is likely to extend to any transitive verb in the language, and 
in this category fall perswadere and frunisci, although perhaps 
in the case of frunisci one may say that of the two constructions 
allowable in early times after frui and its derivatives popular 
speech retained the accusative, because this construction con- 
formed to the general case usage after transitive verbs. In a 
similar way aediles male eveniat (44) is probably to be explained, 
although Biacheler regards the use of the accusative here as a 
Grecism. male evenire conveys an idea sufficiently transitive to 
justify to the popular mind the case commonly used after transitive 
verbs. belle erit (46) illustrates a colloquial usage common 
enough from the time of Plautuson. The indicative in the indirect 
question, nemo curat, quid annona mordet (44), and quod with 
the indicative for the accusative and infinitive in swbolfacio 
quod... . daturus est (45), and dixi quod mustella comedit 
(46) are early instances of a deviation, common enough later, from 
formal modal usage. 

From this brief examination of the favorite forms, words, and 
syntactical usages of Dama and his friends we come now to a 
discussion of their style: 

g) They are rather fond of long words like frunisci (43) and 
argutare (46). 

h) They are very free in the use of such epithets as aediles 
trium cauniarum (44), sestertiarius homo (45 bis), burdubasta 
(45), loripes (45), discordia non homo (43), stips (48), terrae 
filius (43), servi oricularit (43), pullarius (48), and linguosus 
(43). Of a complimentary character are cicaro meus (46), for- 
tunae filius (43), omnis minervae homo (43), and piper, non 
homo (44). 

?) Their favorite oath is mehercules (43 bis, 44, 45) which 
Cicero condemns (Or. 157) as an undesirable form. 

Jj) modo, modo me appellavit (42), and the double negative 
in neminem nihil boni facere oportet (42), as I have tried to 
show in the University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology 
III, pp. 72 f£., are both instances of the colloquial use of dupli- 
cation for emphasis. Perhaps olim oliorwm (43) belongs to the 
same category. 
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k) A far more striking colloquial characteristic of the pas- 
sage which we are considering than any of those thus far men- 
tioned is the extraordinarily liberal use made of popular and 
proverbial expressions like amicus amico (44), udi mures (44), 
pro luto esse (44), micare in tenebris (44), urceatim plovebut 
(44), serva me, servabo te (44), animam ebulliit (42), and 
habet unde (45). In these four pages there are no less than 
seventy-five such phrases. 

1) Equally noteworthy is the use by the speakers of asynde- 
ton and of short, co-ordinate sentences and paratactical expressions. 
Some of these characteristics may be illustrated by a few lines 
from the remarks of Phileros (43): plane Fortunae filius, in manu 
allius plumbum aureum fiebat. facile est autem, ubi omnia qua- 
drata currunt. et quot putas illum annos secum tulisse? septua- 
ginta et supra. sed corneolus fuit, aetatem bene ferebat, niger 
tamquam corvus. The frequent employment of nam and of et 
merely as narrative particles to introduce a new statement, of 
which one case occurs in this passage (et quot putas, etc.), is 
characteristic of all the speakers of this group. 

At pp. 68-71 and 73-74 it will be remembered that Eumolpus, 
Encolpius, and Giton are talking together. Using the rubrics 
adopted above, we notice the following colloquialisms: (a) excan- 
duit (100) in a figurative sense ; (d) tremebundus (100) with a 
favorite colloquial ending; (e) the colloquial phrases quid ergo 
(102) and quis nobiscum Hannibal navigat (101), although these 
expressions would not surprise one in formal Latin, and (7) the 
expletive per fidem (100). No other deviations from formal usage 
seem to occur anywhere in the four pages. The contrast, there- 
fore, between the Latin which Dama and his friends use in con- 
versation and that which Petronius puts into the mouths of his 
more cultivated characters is very striking. 

To make sure that this difference in language is characteristic 
of the whole Satirae, let us take another passage, this time of 
about two pages, in the Bacheler edition, including §§ 26-30. 
The speaker is the narrator Encolpius. Of colloquialisms we find: 
(a) wnus (26), perhaps used as the indefinite article ; (c) the form 
hoc (26) for huc ; (e) the favorite colloquial periphrasis with coepi 
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in errare coepimus (27), interrogare coepi (29), rogare coepit 
(30), and perhaps conaremur intrare (30) should be mentioned 
in this connection, and finally (h) deliciae (28) may be noted, 
although the word is not uncommon in formal Latin. The few 
words quoted from Trimalchio in 26, and the brief remarks 
of slaves in 26, 30, and 31 have, of course, been left out of 
consideration. 

If Petronius has not exaggerated the peculiarities of his freed- 
men, there is no piece of Latin literature which shows in so inter- 
esting a fashion the difference between the sermo urbanus and the 
sermo plebeius, and, what is more to our purpose, no writer has 
so clearly indicated the standing or the culture of his different 
characters in their speech as Petronius has done. 

He seems, too, to give individuality to his characters by showing 
their fondness for certain words or phrases. Friedlander, in his 
edition of the Satirae, p. 218, has already noted that ad summam, 
recte, and curabo with the subjunctive are favorites with the freed- 
man Hermeros. In our first passage Seleucus, within a half page, 
uses quid si non twice, and both the cases of duplication noted 
above occur in his remarks. Seven of the eleven plebeian words 
are used by the rag-dealer EKchion, while two of the four instances 
of mehercules are found in what Phileros says. Of the other two 
speakers Dama says too little to reveal his peculiarities, and 
perhaps the most marked quality of Ganymedes is his staccato 
style. 

Finally it seems possible to detect certain differences between 
the styles of Trimalchio drunk and Trimalchio sober. Plautus has 
brought out some of the comic aspects of drunkenness in his plays. 
The sentimental, helpless attitude of Callidamates in the Mostel- 
laria, and his thick-tongued utterance furnish one type of the 
drunken man ; the sternly moral tone and the fluent discourse of 
Stasimus in the Trinwmmus illustrate the effect of stimulants upon 
a different temperament, but no Latin writer has made so interesting 
and accurate a psychological study of the effects of intoxication as 
Petronius has in the case of Trimalchio. Under the mellowing 
influence of the wine the host forgets his dignity as land-holder 
and sevir Augustalis. With the gradual change in his conduct 
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and manner, which Petronius skilfully depicts, we are not con- 
cerned here. But his language, as well as his manner, undergoes 
a subtle change and loses the few suggestions of the polite world 
which it shows in the early part of the dinner. The admission of 
the cook and of the other slaves to share in the festivities (76) is 
typical of the frank relapse of Trimalchio’s demeanor and speech 
to those of his former servile condition in life, and the gradual 
change in them is very cleverly indicated by Petronius ; but it is 
a change whose subtlety can be appreciated only from one’s own 
reading and not through an analysis made by another. 





THE RELATION OF THE ACCENT TO THE PYRRHIC' 
IN LATIN VERSE 


By ALBERT GRANGER HARKNESS 


It is generally agreed that Latin accent is characterized by 
stress. Vendryes (L’intensité initiale en Latin, Paris, 1902, 
p. 68) maintains that if this theory were true, and if Latin verse 
did not recognize this essential element of the language, the 
poetry of Rome must have been absolutely artificial, and that it 
could not have been in any sense a national poetry. He allows 
that all testimony on this subject is in accord in affirming that 
the language of poetry and prose in Rome was one in character, 
that the verse of Plautus wes composed for the people and in the 
language of the people, that the poetry of Virgil was in a true 
sense national and popular. He finds his solution of the difficulty 
in assuming that the accent of Latin was musical, like the Greek, 
and not one of stress. We must admit the general truth of his 
premises. No one can deny that the language would be spirit- 
less and colorless if it were deprived of its accent, and no one can 
deny that it would be artificial if it introduced a principle of 
accent entirely different from that of the spoken language. The 
solution of the difficulty is to be sought, not in abandoning the 
well-established theory of the stress accent, but rather in recog- 
nizing the part which accent plays in the structure of the verse.’ 

I have sought to show (Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. XXXVI, pp. 
82 ff.) that when elision occurred between syllables separated by 
a sense-pause it conformed to definite laws of accent, and that 
this type of elision, when the second element was short, was gov- 
erned by somewhat different rules from those which prevailed 
when the second element was long. This suggested that a 


1The term ‘‘pyrrhic’’ is here used to denote two short syllables which form an 
integral part of a foot, as the resolved arsis or thesis in the drama or the thesis of the 
dactyl. 

2T use the term accent to denote the recognized word-accent, often called the 
grammatical accent, and ictus to denote the verse-accent in contrast to the word- 
accent. Arsis is used to denote the strong or accented part of the foot. 
(CuassitcaL Paiitovoey II, January, 1907] 51 
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special investigation of the relation of accent to the short syllables 
in Latin verse might yield results of some value. 

A special importance attaches to the relation of the accent to 
the short syllables in verse. One of the chief arguments of those 
who maintain that the word-accent is not an element in the verse- 
structure is derived from the law of Latin accentuation. The 
accent in the majority of cases falls on the long syllable, and thus 
in a large number of cases accent and ictus of necessity corre- 
spond. (Cf. Corssen Aussprache II*, pp. 972 ff.; W. Meyer 
Beobachtung dés Wortaccentes, Minchen, 1884, pp. 6 ff.). If 
it can be proved that there is a definite relation of the accent of 
short syllables to the verse, it is a specially strong argument that 
accent is an element in the verse-structure. 

We may observe in the Latin language a tendency to accent 
the first of two or more short syllables. After the penultima law 
of accent was established a word of the type ~ ~ ~ = was still in 
the time of Plautus accented on the first syllable. The accent 
on the penult of a dactylic word is not rare as compared with the 
accent on the penult of a tribrach. This irregular accent of the 


dactyl seems to reflect a tendency of the language and to be 
based on analogy. With this accent of the dactyl we may 
compare the secondary accent found in Plautus in the type 


, ww | 
-wTwre =, 


The same tendency may be observed in dactylic 
word-groups which do not observe the rule of recessive accent 


so completely as do tribrach groups (Am. Jour. Phil. XXV, 
p. 406). 

A word with two short syllables preceding the primary accent 
received a secondary accent on the first syllable. The existence 


of this accent may be traced throughout the history of the lan- 


1] wish to guard against the idea that exénerdtus, for example, represents the nor- 
mal pronunciation of the word. As there is a general tendency in Latin to accent the 
first of two short syllables, the verse-rhythm might take advantage of this tendency to 
modify the regular pronunciation. A tribrach word-beginning could not be accented 
on the second syllable. The verse-rhythm cannot go contrary to the laws of the lan- 
guage, but it may bring out its latent tendencies. In English compare doomed in 
prose and dooméd in verse, or férefathers with the line: 

“The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.”’ 

2A somewhat similar tendency may be noted in the Greek. The tribrach shows 
the tendency to accent the first syllable; the dactyl, according to Wheeler’s law, 
shows the tendency to accent the penult (Brugmann Griech. Gramm.®, p. 153). 
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guage from the period of the Saturnian verse to the time of the 
formation of the Romance languages (cf. Brugmann Vergl. 
Gramm. I’, p. 974; Lindsay Lat. Lang., p. 161). The impor- 
tance of this accent is minimized, or its existence utterly ignored, 
by those who do not admit that the word-accent is an element in 
the structure of Latin verse. With the recognition of this 
accent some of the main arguments used to disprove the harmony 
of accent and ictus tend to prove its existence. Havet' (Métrique 
grecque et latine’, Paris, 1896, p. 228) states as an argument 
against the intentional coincidence of accent and ictus at the end 
of the hexameter that, while the type mors sepelires has coinci- 
dence of accent and ictus, it is forbidden as the verse-close. It 
is generally admitted that monosyllables have a lighter accent 
than other words and, taking into account the secondary accent 
on the first syllable of sepelires, it seems reasonable to assume 
that this type of ending is avoided because the first syllable of 
the thesis would be almost as strongly accented as the arsis, and 
thus the usual end-rhythm would be interrupted. Havet states: 
‘La coincidence existe dans consule inibit et dans ille animalis; 
or le premier type est permis, le second défendu.” The first 
type is permitted because a short syllable immediately preceding 
a long syllable is without accent, as compared with the first of two 
short syllables. This type is not, however, a favorite one (cf. 
Rhein. Mus. XLV, pp. 402 ff.). It occurs less than once in a 
hundred lines in Virgil and less than once in a thousand in Lucan. 
In the second type the first syllable of the thesis is accented and 
is also weighted by the elision;’ in this case again the thesis 
would be made too prominent as compared with the arsis.’ 


1Havet’s view is taken as representative because in his admirable treatise he pre- 
sents a very concise summary of the arguments of those who hold that in verse 
“accent n’est rien”’ (loc. cit., p. 227). 

2This theory assumes that the final vowel in elision was sounded and not wholly 
suppressed. For authorities for this view see Trans. XXXVI, p. 82, nn. 1 and 2. 


8This form of ending is not entirely avoided by Roman poets. We have thirty 
examples in Virgil (cf. Rhein. Mus. XLV, p. 242). It is chiefly confined to endings 
containing Greek words, or else it involves the elision of -que. This enclitic is espe- 
cially light in sound and it would add relatively little to the weight of the following 
syllable (cf. Trans. XXXVI, p. 93). This would seem to show clearly that the weight 
given to the thesis by the elision was one reason for the exclusion of this type. Nor- 
den (Aeneis VI, Leipzig, 1903, p. 427) says: ‘‘Noch nicht sicher erklart ist, aus 
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The only other argument used by Havet against intentional 
coincidence of accent and ictus in this part of the verse is the use 
of the type glaebaque versis. It is not agreed by all authorities 
that the enclitic changes the main accent of the word. Many 
grammarians maintain that the main accent of this type is on the 
antepenult. But granting that -que throws back its accent, we 
must still admit that glaeba retains its own accent. Verse appar- 
ently had the privilege of recognizing either of these accents as 
the main word-accent (cf. p. 71). This appears to have been 
one reason why this enclitic is so frequently used in poetry. 

Another theory of those who are opposed to the recognition of 
accent in Latin verse maintains that the special rules, which in 
reality produce coincidence of accent and ictus, are derived from 
the Greek, and accordingly have no reference to accent. Havet’s 
brief summary of this theory begins as follows (loc. cit., p. 230): 
“Si Virgile, qui a tant développé la coupe hephtémimére, évite 
la coupe ennéhémimére, ce n’est pas qu il songe & l’accent; c’est 
plutot par la méme raison qui fait que l’Iliade et l’?Odyssée, si 
riches en coupes au trochée troisiéme, ont si rarement la coupe 
au trochée quatriéme.” What ground can be found for compar- 
ing a caesura in the fifth foot of Latin verse with one in the 
fourth of Greek verse? There might be excuse for attempting 
to explain the disfavor shown in Latin for the hephthemimeral 
caesura as compared with the penthemimeral by reference to 
a corresponding avoidance in Greek verse of the fourth trochee 
as compared with the third trochee. In both Greek and Latin 
verse the fifth and sixth feet are regarded as forming a metrum 
which has a certain unity and which is governed by laws of 
its own. 
welchen Griinden nun auch schliessende Worte der Form ducunt argento, o bona mater, 
dextra rigat amnem vermieden wurden.”’ The recognition of the word-accent as an 
element in the structure of this part of the verse is a sufficient explanation for the 
avoidance of the specified types. This view, too, is in harmony with Norden’s theory, 
as set forth on p. 391: ‘* Das Bestreben, dem gegen Schluss des Verses fallenden 
Rhythmus durch pragnante Worte ein Gegengewicht zu geben, ist so alt wie der 
lateinische Hexameter selbst.’’ The falling rhythm would not be so marked in the 
types specified and thus would depart from the norm. If the poet recognized the fall- 
ing rhythm as characteristic of this part of the verse and adapted the thought to it, it 


would seem to be sufficiently clear proof that the accent was recognized as an element 
of the verse-rhythm, 
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The remaining part of this paragraph in Havet is as follows: 
“Si Plaute, dans certaines conditions, recherche les pénultiémes 
braves ($273), c’est probablement pour des raisons de méme 
ordre que celles qui, dans d’autres conditions, font rechercher aux 
tragiques grecs des finales braves ($225).” Here again we have 
the rules applying to the final dipody compared with those apply- 
ing to other parts of the line. Furthermore, we are not told 
what reason there is for imagining that rules applying to the 
ultima of Greek words should apply to the penult of the Latin.’ 

I would suggest that the special rules of Greek verse have to 
do largely with the unity of the verse and with the unity of its 
parts, even to that of the half-foot, while the Latin rules, relaxing 
something of the strictness of the Greek in this respect, are con- 
cerned especially with the relation of accent and ictus. The Greek 
hexameter wishes to give unity to the final metrum; it accordingly 
avoids the fourth trochee.’ For a like reason it avoids as a rule 
a sense-pause within the limits of the fifth and sixth feet. The 
Latin largely discards these rules, but gives unity to this part of 
the verse by means of coincidence of accent and ictus.’ 


The Latin drama does not so definitely distinguish the last 
dipody from the preceding part of the verse by employing a dif- 
ferent relation of accent and ictus in the two parts of the verse. 
The dipody in comedy follows its Greek model more closely than 
does the final metrum in Latin hexameter.*. Greek tragedy is 


1This, however, does not touch the essential question in regard to the coincidence 
of accent and ictus, i. e., why at the beginning as well as at the end of words we so 
rarely meet with the accent = Y =. Professor Radford (Am. Jour. Phil. XXV, 
p. 265, note) has well pointed out that ‘‘a supposed rule that the two closing shorts of a 
polysyllabic word cannot be used as a resolved arsis cannot explain the non-occurrence 
of calami|tatem.” 

2This theory is not opposed to the rule that there shall not be a strong sense-pause 
after a fourth spondee unless elision occurs at the end of the foot. This latter rule 
merely implies that the last two feet shall not be too violently separated from the rest 
of the verse. 

3The difference between the Greek and the Roman method of handling this part 
of the verse may be seen by comparing the difference in feeling shown in regard to 
sense-pauses. Though all sense-pauses are rare in this part of the verse in Greek, yet 
the most common is that occurring after the fifth arsis. This sense-pause in the Latin 
is almost unknown. 

4That the Latin preserves the unity of the dipody in comedy in much the same 
way as the Greek, whereas the Latin hexameter does not observe the rules of the Greek 
in regard to the verse-close, favors Lindsay’s view (Capt., pp. 362 ff.) that the accent 
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subject to more definite and exact laws than Greek comedy and 
hence affords a better opportunity to study the tendencies of this 
kind of verse. Here the dipody has a unity of its own and is 
subject to definite laws. Porson’s law will illustrate this fact. 
If the thesis of the next to the last foot were long and were fol- 
lowed by a pause, such as would necessarily exist before the 
pronunciation of a word or word-group of the minimum length of 


three syllables,’ it would have greater prominence as compared 


with the arsis than was permitted in this part of the verse. Latin 
comedy also recognizes that the final dipody has a unity of its own 
and has its own special characteristics.’ The rules regulating the 
use of tribrachs, anapaests, and dactyls evidently embody the 
desire to preserve the unity of the half-foot. For example the 
short syllable receiving the ictus is never the final of a word of 
more than one syllable (Havet loc. cit., p. 115). The rules regu- 
lating the use of tribrachs, anapaests, and dactyls in Latin comedy 
concern the word-accent.° 

It is the purpose of this paper to consider the relation of 
accent to the two short syllables when they are the equivalent of 
a long syllable, as in the resolved syllable of Saturnian verse, or 
of comedy, or when they form the integral part of a foot, as in the 


of the last dipody is more in harmony with the prose accent than is generally allowed. 
The sentence-accent will be considered in connection with epic verse in my second 
paper. 

1This law is well set forth by Havet (loc. cit., pp. 109 ff.). It may be summed up 
as follows: When a verse of iambic trimeter or catalectic trochaic tetrameter ends 
with a word of the length of three half-feet and the preceding syllable is a final, that 
syllable is short. 

2The view that there was a tendency to make a pause before a long word in Greek 
and Latin receives support from the syllable-lengthening in Virgil. When the length- 
ened syllable is not followed by a sense-pause, it is usually followed by a word contain- 
ing at least three syllables. This is true in ail cases in which the succeeding word is 
a Greek word. 

38Jacobsohn (Quest. Plaut., Géttingen, 1904) treats of the characteristics of this 
part of the verse; cf. Class. Rev. XX (1906), p. 35. 

4In trochaic verse the first syllable of the tribrach and anapaest has the ictus, and 
in iambic verse the first short of the tribrach and dactyl. In Greek comedy the first 
syllable of an anapaest is rarely the final of a word of more than one syllable (Joc. cit., 
p. 125). For other similar limitations to the division between two words of two short 
syllables forming a half-foot, see Klotz Grundziige, pp. 252 ff. 

5Cf. Lindsay Capt., pp. 70ff. A summary of these rules is given in the Class. Rev. 
XX, pp. 31 ff. 
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lesser ionic. I trust that this will be useful in illustrating the 
unity of Latin verse, and that a general survey of this limited 
field may throw light on certain subjects which are not sufficiently 
clear when viewed by themselves. Thus it does not seem to me that 
we can decide in such a case as Most. 402, aedi|bus habi\tat, 
whether we are to regard the foot as a tribrach with the first two 
syllables forming the arsis, or as a dactyl with long arsis and 
resolved thesis, without reference, not merely to the older Satur- 
nian verse, but also to the forms of verse which followed the 
drama. 

I wish to establish the following rule for certain Latin metres: 
When two short syllables are the equivalent of a long syllable (not 
including the irrational long), the first of the two short syllables 
has an accent (primary or secondary), or if this is lacking, the 
second of the two short syllables has an accent as compensation. 
In certain kinds of verse the accent falls as a rule on the first of 
the two short syllables, as in the Saturnian verse and the iambic 
measures of Horace and Phaedrus. The drama is somewhat less 
strict in its adherence to this law. Epic verse comes under this 
rule only so far as concerns the second and third feet. 

Let us examine the Saturnian verse in its relation to this rule. 
Though there is no agreement among metricians with regard to 
the principle on which the verse is constructed, whether it is 
quantitative or accentual, yet there is substantial agreement in 
regard to certain characteristics of this verse, i. e., the division of 
the verse, hiatus at the division, and in regard to resolution. 
Havet (De Saturnio Latinorum versu) has collected all the extant 
material. Lindsay (Am. Jour. Phil. XIV, pp. 144 ff., 312 ff.) 
following Havet’s order, gives a list of all the full lines. I shall 
observe the same order in referring to lines, and shall confine my 
references to the 123 lines which are regarded as most authentic 
(cf. loc. cit., pp. 321 ff.). 

Reserving the resolutions found in pyrrhic words to be con- 
sidered last, we find the following types of resolutions: 


1. ~~= 12, subigit omne Loucanam, opsidesque abdoucit; 17 
examples. 


2. ~~~ = 123, noctu Troiad exibant capitibus opertis; 1 example 
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8. =~ 
examples. 

4. ~~--= 36, hoc est factum monumentum Maarco Caicilio; 5 
examples. 

5. ~~~-= 109, siciliensis paciscit obsides ut reddant ; 1 example. 

6. ~~-~-= 111, onerariae onustae stabant in flustris ; 1 example. 

7. We have the following examples of resolutions in pyrrhic words: 
16, quibus sei in longa licuiset tibe utier uita; 33, Romam redieit tri- 
umphans. ob hasce res bene gestas; 38, Bene rem geras et ualeas; 
dormias sine qura; 44, utei sesed lubentes bene iouent optantis; 52, 
neque tam te oblitus sum, Laertie noster ; 67, simul ac dacrumas de ore 
noegeo detersit. 


IC 


42, gondecorant saipissume comuiuia loidosque; 6 


In 30, semol te orant se uoti crebro condemnes I prefer the 
scansion with elision rather than resolution. This is in accord- 
ance with the view of L. Miller (Der sat. Vers 1885, §§ 42, 
43), and Leo (Der sat. Vers 1905, p. 70), who may be taken 
as representatives of the quantitative theory, and it is given as an 
alternate scansion by Lindsay (loc. cit., p. 315), a representative 
of the accentual theory. Miller regards the resolutions found in 
pyrrhic words as exceptional and, when possible, removes them 
from the text. In 38 he would read ben for bene and in 52 he 
prefers the reading neque enim to neque tam. 

There does not seem to be sufficient reason for regarding this 
type of resolution with suspicion. It appears, however, to have 
been used with certain limitations, though our material is too 
limited to allow us to draw very definite conclusions in this 
respect. It will be seen from the lines cited above that all these 
resolutions, with two exceptions (16, 44),’ the latter only an 
apparent exception, occur either at the beginning or end of the 
verse, and in these two positions exceptional usages are found 
throughout the history of Latin verse. 

In 44 beneiouent is written in the inscription as one word. It 
is to be regarded as one word, or as the phonetic equivalent of 
one word, i. e., a word-group accented as béne-iotent. Thus in 
this prosaic verse of the Faliscan cooks the ictus falls apparently 


1In 16, one is tempted to read lictiiset to avoid the two resolutions in the same 
hemistich. Synizesis, however, does not occur in later Latin poetry in an anapaestic 
sequence (7'rans. XXXVI, 168). It is possible to consider this case an example of the 
total suppression of u so far as the verse is concerned (Lindsay Lat. Lang., p. 268; 
Trans. XXXVI, p. 171). 
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on a syllable of secondary accent. quibus (16) is the most 
independent and disconnected of these pyrrhic words, but the 
relative is an especially weak word and is regarded as an enclitic 
by the Roman grammarians (cf. Lindsay Lat. Lang., p. 167). 
In the Greek and Latin classical drama the arsis is not often 
formed by a pyrrhic word (cf. Christ Metrik d. Griechen u. 
Rémer’, p. 56). In Saturnian verse pyrrhic words do not seem 
to have received a marked sentence-accent and they apparently 
conform to the same general rules as apply to this class of words 
in the drama. 

These seven types include all the resolutions found in the 123 
lines to which we have referred. We accordingly see that certain 
resolutions are strictly excluded from this verse. Thus they do 
not occur in the last two syllables of dactylic and tribrach words, 
nor does the final syllable of a word form the first half of a reso- 
lution. The rule in regard to secondary accent is as strictly 
observed as the rule in regard to primary accent. Thus the type 
-~-~-~« is excluded.’ 

The usage of Saturnian verse in respect to the resolved syllable 
is more closely related to the usage of the drama than to that of 
epic poetry. It is, however, more strict than the drama in observ- 
ing the relation of the resolved syllable to the accent. This is a 
phenomenon of the verse which should be taken into account by 
the advocates of the quantitative theory who do not admit that 
the word-accent is an element in this verse and who accordingly 
will not even recognize such a harmony between accent and ictus 
as is to be found in comedy. It seems difficult to imagine that 
this verse, so calm in tone and so simple in form, was in its method 
of delivery so far removed from the spoken language. When the 
Saturnian verse fell into disuse, it was replaced in epitaphs not by 
epic verse but by prose.’ 


10f. Miller loc. cit., pp. 49 ff.; F. Leo Der sat. Vers, Berlin, 1905, p. 47. Leo scans 
(p. 58) futsé virom, and classes with this hemistich two other cases which he regards 
as somewhat doubtful. Klotz (loc. cit., p. 256) regards the above citation as an example 
of resolved arsis. There does not seem to be good ground for regarding this as a case 
of resolution, as there is one syllable less than the normal number in the hemistich. 

2Tf we are to class as Saturnian verse such a variety of rhythms as are given by Leo 
in his learned monograph (pp. 69 ff.), it would seem necessary to revise our conception 
of Saturnian verse and to consider it as a generic term, denoting a variety of metres, 
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Again, this relation of the resolved syllable to the word-accent 
is an argument against the extreme accentual theory which does 
not make quantity one of the essential elements of this verse. 
There appears to be no wide separation between the principles 
on which Saturnian verse is constructed and the quantitative 
verse of a later period. 

It would seem clear that whatever be our theory with regard 
to this verse, we must recognize the accent of the resolved syllable 
as an element in the rhythmical effect.’ 

Though we do not find in the case of the drama the same wide 
divergence of view in regard to the fundamental principle on 
which the verse is constructed, we find here also two hostile 
camps with hardly a prospect or hope of reconciliation. Those 
who, like L. Miller, hold the view that there is no intention on 
the part of the poet to introduce harmony in any respect between 
the accent and ictus, maintain (loc. cit., p. iii) that W. Meyer has 
satisfactorily demonstrated this fact, while the advocates of the 
accentual theory feel as confident that Langen has completely 
refuted the arguments of Meyer (Lindsay Capt., p. 361, n. 2). 
Not to refer to what has been accomplished by such writers as 
Bentley, Ritschl, Christ, and Klotz, it seems safe to say that 
Lindsay and Radford, to take examples from writers in our own 
tongue, have demonstrated that there is in certain cases at least 
an intentional effort to bring about harmony of accent and ictus. 
For example, Lindsay has proved this for words of the form 
~ ~ ~ = (Philologus LI, pp. 364 ff.; Brugmann Vergl. Gramm. I’, 
as does the term lyric. It is difficult to convince oneself that the two following 
schemes belong to the same measure (p. 70): 

wewleve ee 
oe e ee ee eee ee 


He points out (p. 31) that, if the accent on the final syllable is not pleasing to our 
ear, yet the same rhythm occurs in the drama. It would have been helpful in this con- 
nection if he had illustrated the melody of such a hemistich as (p. 69) inserinuntur, 
+ ~+-+-», by giving us parallels from later literature, for some readers will be 
forced to confess that such rhythms also ‘unser Ohr nicht leicht und erfreulich 
beriihren.”’ 

1In comparing notes with Professor Radford I find that he has independently 
arrived at the same conclusion in regard to the relation of the accent to the resolved 
syllable in Saturnian verse as that here set forth. It is a pleasure to learn this fact, 
as it is an added argument for the correctness of the theory. 
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p- 973) and Radford in the case of recession of accent in certain 
word-groups (Am. Jour. Phil. XXV, pp. 147 ff.). 

It is not my purpose to review the arguments in favor of the 
theory that the accent is an element in the rhythm in comedy, or 
even to state what may be claimed as proved in regard to the 
harmony of accent and ictus, but to direct attention to the relation 
of the accent to the resolved arsis and thesis. An interesting 
paper on this subject has recently been published by Professor 
Exon (Class. Rev. XX, 1906, pp. 31 ff.). He attempts to estab- 
lish the following law: “Except in the first foot of a colon, a 
resolved arsis or thesis must, in dialogue metres, begin in a syl- 
lable which would bear in prose the primary or secondary word- 
accent, or a sentence accent.”' That which the author of the 
paper recognizes as the crucial point is the “ease in which a 
resolved arsis seems to begin in a short final syllable” (p. 34). 
These final syllables he regards as metrically lengthened. This 


1Having in mind the general views on Latin verse presented by the standard 
authorities, one is startled by the first sentence of the article: ‘* No satisfactory attempt 
has ever been made to account for the existence of the strict rules observed by Plautus, 
and the early Roman dramatists generally, in the use of dactyls, anapaests, and proce- 
leusmatics in dialogue verse.” Christ (loc. cit., p. 55) says: ‘*dass die lateinischen 
Komiker, . . . . fast durchweg die Verse so bauten, dass die erste der stellvertretenden 
Kiirzen den Accent hat,’”? and more to the same effect; cf. p. 59. I shall not attempt 
to criticize this paper in detail, though one is often tempted to ask just what is the 
meaning of some of his expressions. For example he says (p. 32): ‘*A long syllable 
accented in prose may not be shortened in dialogue under the law of breues breuiantes.” 
In the next sentence in speaking of médléstus he refers to the ictus as ‘‘canceling the 
word-accent.’”? To the uninitiated he appears to profess one belief and to act on 
another. His first statement of the rule seems to be in harmony with the accent theory 
advocated by Lindsay, Skutsch, and Ahlberg, and his application of it seems to be in 
accord with the ictus theory of Klotz, Seyffert, and Leo. The chief defect of the 
paper seems to me to be that the author is not satisfied with maintaining the general 
truth of his proposition, but that he does not wish to admit any exceptions or to recog- 
nize any principle as capable of modifying the one under consideration. He is thus 
led to regard the secondary accent in such words and word-groups, as commoditatem 
and propter-amorem, as falling on the second syllable rather than on the first which is 
its recognized place. (Cf. Lindsay Lat. Lang., p. 161.) 

Professor Radford also communicates to me the following criticism of this accen- 
tuation: ‘It is both contrary to the old Latin principle of recession (not to mention 
the earlier principle of initial accentuation), and is disproved by the absence of pro- 
celeusmatics like sed éxoneratis, et Sbséqueratur (cf. Trans. XXXVI, p. 195, note 1). 
Further, such old Latin forms as surrupuisse (Plautus), consoluerunt (S. 0. de Bacch.) 
with their weakened short vowel, clearly point to the original initial accentuations, 
strruputsse, consoluérunt; the later accentuation that has resulted from such an 
original is clearly not cons6éluérunt, but c6nsoluérunt. 
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theory is by no means a new one, though no reference is made to 
the arguments in its support by such scholars as Fleckeisen, Use- 
ner, Koch, Crain, and Buchholtz (cf. Christ loc. cit., p. 60). This 
theory was afterward modified by Bicheler (Grundriss d. lat. 
Decl.), but even in this modified form it has been discarded by 
practically all metricians.' These facts seem also to be overlooked 
by Professor Sonnenschein in his suggestive article on ‘“ Accent 
and Quantity in Plautine Verse” in Class. Rev. XX (1906), pp. 
156 ff., when he refers to the changes which will be wrought in 
our theories of Plautine verse, “if Professor Exon succeeds in 
establishing his scansion of cases like aedibus habitat.” 

Professor Exon begins his argument in favor of this lengthen- 
ing with the statement that the succeeding syllables are always of 
such a kind that lengthening is at least possible. We, find how- 
ever, many such endings in iambic and trochaic metres as Merc. 
540, puer est illé quidem, stulta, and Merc. 1008, filitis dpud nos 
twos. If he excludes such cases from the ‘‘dialogue metres,” it 
would seem impossible to maintain that this type, which often 
occurs in dialogue and which so closely resembles in character the 
cases under consideration, was treated by the poet on an entirely 
different principle; for here lengthening is impossible. 

Continuing our author says: ‘‘First, the next following syllable 
may be long, as in fingere fallaciam.”’ He does not mention the 
fact that in all his illustrations (the last three should be omitted 
as they do not relate to the case in hand) the apparent short arsis 
occurs before the final dipody (cf. Lindsay Capt., p. 42; Jacob- 

1As representing the present view which approaches nearest to Exon’s we may 
mention Havet (loe. cit., p. 140) who regards this short final syllable in the arsis, which 
was necessarily followed by a brief pause, as producing rather the effect of a long than 
the effect of a true short syllable; or the view of Brix ( Mil. Glor.’ 1901, note on line 27) : 
‘* Eine andere Beurteilung ist méglich resp. notwendig in den Fallen, wo Personen- 
wechsel eintritt, also etwa syllaba anceps angenommen werden kann.” 

Again when Professor Exon adds (p. 36) that the acceptance of his theory of the 
lengthening of the final syllable in the arsis ‘*would even enable us to introduce a 
little order into the scanning of Saturnians,’’ he overlooks the fact that Reichardt 
(** Der saturnische Vers in d. rém. Kunstdichtung,’’ N. Jahrb. f. Philol. XIX, Supplbd. 
18938, pp. 207 ff.) maintained this theory as an important discovery of his own. His 
theory, however, was not hailed with great enthusiasm by the world of scholars (cf. 
Gleditsch’s review in Bursian’s Jahresber. CII, p. 44, and the reviews there cited). 


This theory of lengthening is accepted by Leo (loc. cit., pp: 20f.) for certain positions 
in the verse. 
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sohn, pp. 5 ff.). Even if we grant that the syllable in this posi- 
tion is lengthened, the author would have gained but little for his 
main contention, for it has long been known, or, as he says: “‘It has 
long been suspected that the point in the line that immediately 
precedes the final iambic dipody had some special characteristics.” 
He next adds that which to me is quite unintelligible: “But far 
more significant than such instances is the fact that, wherever a 
syllable can be said to remain short in arsis, it must be followed 
not merely by one, but by two short syllables, capable of forming 
a resolved thesis.” This very fact is interpreted by Klotz (loc. cit., 
p. 265)—and it would seem justly—as evidence that the final 
syllable is not lengthened. If instead of the two short syllables 
which are usually found after the final, there was but one remain- 
ing to form the thesis, this would be good ground for considering 
the syllable in question as lengthened. 

This is followed by an interesting discussion of Luchs’s law in 
relation to endings of the type - ~ | ~+ | ~+. Though we grant 
his contention that this comparatively rare form of verse-ending 
is not allowed in comedy, even though it is usually recognized as 
legitimate, and that the final arsis before the dipody is length- 
ened, it would be but another proof of the exceptional character 
of this part of the verse. Such lengthening would not be any 
stronger evidence that the syllable in question was lengthened in 
the hundreds of cases which occur in other parts of the verse, 
than the exceptions, which the author admits occur in the first 
foot, would be proof that they existed in other parts of the verse." 





1While Sonnenschein (loc. cit., p. 159) does not regard Exon’s law as proved, he 
points out how greatly our view of early versification must be modified, if it should be 
established. After granting that the quantity of the arsis may be an essential element 
in the verse, he still claims that Plautine verse is semi-quantitative and that the scheme 
for the iambic verse, for example, may be represented as follows: x-x-|x-x-| 
x-~x|. In this formula x stands for a syllable of indeterminate value. He adds 
further, apparently in support of Exon’s theory: ‘*It would even be possible to argue 
that in semi-quantitative verse there is no a priori objection to a rise (arsis) being 
occasionally formed by a short syllablé, the quantitative defect being supplied in some 
cases by a slight pause after the syllable in question.”’ It is to be noted that in this 
case he does not regard the defective quantity of the arsis as helped out by accent, but 
by the pause which follows. In other words, Sonnenschein seems unconsciously to 
admit that the quantity of the arsis is after all the essential element. In fact can we 
even admit that substitution of the long syllable for the short in the thesis implies 
that quantity is not an essential element of the verse? On this principle the iambic 
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We may sum up the relation of the accent to the resolved 
arsis and thesis as follows: As a rule the resolved arsis and thesis 
receive an accent on the first of the two short syllables, except 
when the first short syllable of the arsis is a final, and in this case 
the second short syllable has an accent. Other exceptions to the 
general rule that the first short syllable receives an accent are 
more common in relation to the secondary accent of words of five 
syllables or more (e. g., exoneratus, commoditatus) than in rela- 
tion to the primary accents. For example, these exceptions are 
more common in the word-type ~ ~ ~ - = than ~ ~ ~ (Am. Jour. 
Phil. XXV, p. 267). Again, exceptions are more common in the 
lyric measures, especially the anapaestic, than in the dialogue 
measures, and more common in the first foot than in the other feet. 

I now turn to hexameter verse’ to consider the relation of the 
accent to the two short syllables in the dactyl. It might seem 
most natural to begin with Ennius, but though he showed won- 
derful genius in adapting Greek verse to the conditions of a 
language widely different in character, yet the task of necessity 
remained incomplete. Lucretius carried forward the work so 


auspiciously begun. The tendency to give a distinctively Roman 
character to hexameter was interrupted by Catullus, who was under 
Alexandrine influence. Virgil openly broke with the traditions 


trimeter of Horace would be only partially quantitative, for here every other thesis 
may be long. Other lyric measures also allow substitutions. In the first Asclepiadean 
we have as substitutes - -,- ~ ~,—~,—-. These substitutes differ from those of 
the iambic verse. These may be called fixed substitutes, while those in iambic verse 
may be called possible substitutes. The character of the verse in both cases depends 
on the substitutes used, and the quantity of the syllable remains an essential factor of 
the verse. The inference to be drawn from the fact that substitutes apparently varying 
in quantity are allowed both in early and later verse, is the well-established fact that 
syllables are not absolutely fixed in quantity but that their actual length is to a certain 
degree determined by the verse-scheme in which they are used. Thus a dactyl sub- 
stituted for a trochee is in reality shorter than a dacty] substituted for a spondee. 


1The caesura is regarded by some as the most essential feature of hexameter; and 
its laws are thought to be sufficient to explain the general verse-structure and even 
to account for the differences between the Latin and the Greek hexameter. These 
advocates of an over-rigorous doctrine of the caesura are led into all manner of 
inconsistencies, and one is almost forced to the conclusion that they imagine that 
verse is constructed with reference to the caesura and not for the purpose of expressing 
thought. It is to be remembered that the caesura in hexameter is free and shifting, 
and that it does not determine the character of the verse to the same extent as does the 
fixed caesura of some forms of lyric verse. 
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of his Roman predecessors. It is one of the main objects of his 
work to give a Greek background to his Roman scenes. Every- 
where there are reminiscences and echoes of the Greek past. He 
interrupts the Latin rhythm to introduce Greek words and Greek 
rhythm, as Dante breaks the flow of his verse by interweaving 
Latin lines, or as Milton does by quoting phrases from the Bible.’ 

Ovid did not possess the genius to blend in so masterly a way 
elements so different in character. Though the influence of Greece 
may be traced in his verse, it is confined within comparatively 
narrow limits. It is not till we come to Lucan that we find the 
Romanizing of hexameter verse carried out to its logical conclu- 
sion. The Pharsalia affords us the best opportunity to study the 
hexameter in a strictly Roman garb and practically free from 
Greek influence. Though we may not possess the ‘“Lucanian 
proclivities of those modest scholars who,” as a writer in the 
Quarterly Review (CXXVII, p. 129) tells us, “committed their 
cherished Pharsalia to memory from end to end,” yet we must 
admit that Lucan possessed real genius and that he has at times 
used the Latin language with masterly force. We may not agree 
with Voltaire that Lucan owes nothing to his predecessors, neither 
his beauties nor his defects, or with Merivale, who is ‘almost 
tempted to imagine that Lucan had never read Virgil,” yet a 
study of the parallel passages which Heitland (Haskins Phar- 
salia, with Introduction by Heitland, London, 1887, pp. cx ff.) 
has so carefully collected to prove the indebtedness of our poet 
to Virgil, tends to confirm the view that Lucan, though an admirer 
of Virgil, was not even under his spell. Every other writer of 
epic verse during the Silver Age is a servile imitator of the 
author of the Aeneid. Lucan’s avoidance of Greek rhythm and 
his strict adherence to law, though they may be defects in the 
poet, render him especially useful in a study of the verse- 
structure. 

Before turning our attention to the relation of the accent to 
the short syllables of the dactyl in the second and third feet, let 


1It is this distinct purpose of the poet which justifies the introduction of the Greek 
rhythm, especially in connection with Greek words. Judged from this point of view 
the usage of Virgil cannot be condemned as an error of judgment (cf. Havet, p. 55). 
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us note the general rules of the relation of the accent to the ictus 
in the different parts of the verse. The first foot in Greek and 
Latin metres usually allows greater freedom than the other feet. 
This applies especially to the accent of the hexameter. In the 
second and third feet we have conflict of accent and ictus. The 
fourth foot forms the connecting link and admits either harmony 
or conflict. The tendency to harmony in the fifth and sixth feet 
increases from the time of Ennius (cf. Trans. IX, pp. 39 ff.). 
In Lucan there is almost complete uniformity in this part of the 
line. To make clear the contrast in accent between the second 
and third feet on the one hand, and the first and fourth on the 
other, it is only necessary to call to mind that a dactylic or spon- 
daic word or ending cannot form the second or third foot, but it 
may form the first or fourth foot. In Virgil I have noted some 
ten lines in which a dactylic word or ending forms the second 
foot. The third foot is never thus formed in Virgil, for we are 
not to consider as such nescio qua, Georg. iv. 55; this is used as 
a word-group, united under one accent.’ There are no exceptions 
in the case of spondaic words or endings.” In Lucan I have not 
noted any exception to the rule that the second and third feet 
shall not be formed by dactylic or spondaic words or endings. 

Omitting for the time the cases in which trochaic words or 
endings are used to form dactyls, as in verte manus, the rule of 
accent in the second and third feet, as exemplified by Lucan, is 
as follows: The accent falls on the thesis, except in a few cases 
of elision. 

Examining the rule first in reference to the long syllables, we 
find that the thesis always has an accent, primary or secondary.’ 


1 With this we may compare the frequent sbortening in comedy of -o in nescio, a 
shortening which is regular, or normal only ia the word-group nescio quis (Klotz loc. 
cit., p. 96). 

2A foot formed by inter in a word-group like inter se, united under one sentence- 
accent, is not treated by the poet as a spondaic word (cf. L. Miller Rom. Metr.?, p. 466). 

8We may recognize a light secondary accent on the first syllable of the types 
4242-z,42~-z=. Some metricians regard this secondary accent as an element in the 
verse of comedy (cf. Lindsay Capt. p. 358; Class. Rev. XX, p. 157). For hexameter 
it is only necessary to assume that this initial syllable was more prominent than the 
final of a word of two or more syllables. This long syllable preceding the main accent 
was doubtless lighter in accent than the first syllables of the type = -“ =,--¢-~s=, 
In Lucan the thesis is never the second syllable of the type--- =, --~~®s&, 
though this occurs in Virgil, as v. 591, and in the fourth foot in Lucan. 
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When the thesis has only a secondary accent, the arsis is usually 
the final of a word of two or more syllables, but if the arsis is a 
monosyllable, it is without a sentence-accent; and it is never a 
noun. 

The monosyllables most frequently used in the arsis, when the 
thesis has a secondary accent, are the sentence-enclitics, especially 
est, which rarely ranks as an independent word and resembles 
rather the formal enclitics, such as -que, -ve, and -ne. A noun 
may be used in the arsis, if followed by the primary accent of a 
dissyllable or trisyllable, as i. 45, res acta est. 

If two monosyllables form the foot, the one in the thesis has 
the more prominent sentence-accent, as Lucan x. 432, donata est 
nox; i, 360, | et ius | est; v. 117; 664; vii. 374; x. 511. 

The following are somewhat exceptional: i. 349, dat, qui; 
681, hic, o; x. 410, dant. Pro. In these cases the monosyllable 
in the arsis is closely associated in thought with the preceding 
word and forms practically the final of a word-group. At the 
end of the word-group the monosyllable would not he prominent. 
Accordingly we never find a monosyllable lengthened in arsis.' 
The monosyllable at the beginning of the next clause would have 
a certain prominence from its very position. This tendency is 
seen in the lengthening of syllables at the beginning of a line, as 
is frequently the case in Homer, and in the prominent accent at 
the beginning of the line in comedy, which results in iambic 
shortening. This same principle is illustrated by ix. 1032, hoc 
non, and 1062, non fis. The arsis in both cases is closely united 
with the preceding word—scalus hoc, nec non—while the theses 
are more closely associated with the following words. The rule 
that the theses shall have the more prominent accent has an appre- 
ciable effect on the word order. Thus to observe this rule of the 
verse the natural word-order may be reversed, as in viii. 636, 
tus | hoc, and x. nox | haec. 

In case of elision the accent may fall on the arsis. Let us 
examine the rules which govern Lucan’s verse in this respect. 
In the first foot there are frequent examples of elision in the 
second syllable of the thesis of the dactyl, as well as in the first 
1Miller Rém. Metr.?, p. 396. 
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syllable of the thesis, i. 169, vomere et. This elision also occurs 
in the fifth foot in the dactylic word-ending, x. 298, consurgere in. 
When the elision is in the second short syllable of the first foot 
the second element of the elision is not an accented word. There 
is one apparent exception in the use of ait, as in vi. 230, parcite 
ait. ait is a subordinate sentence-word and does not have a 
prominent accent.’ 

Neque enim or nec enim occurs in the second, third, and fourth 
feet. That in this word-group neque and nec were hardly distin- 
guishable is supported by various evidence, but we need not go 
beyond the MSS authority of Lucan. Some of our best Lucan 
MSS give nec in many cases, and in some of these instances our 
standard editions accept the reading nec. See Francken and 
Hosius’, i. 632; iii. 464; ix. 42, 243, and the MSS authority 
quoted in connection with these lines.’ 

In the second, third, and fourth feet elision never occurs in 
the second syllable of the thesis. Lucan extends the restrictions 
which apply to the second and third feet also to the fourth, to a 
greater extent than do the other Roman poets. The careful 
avoidance of this type of elision in this part of the verse is in 
harmony with our general theory of the accent, i. e., that the first 
of two short syllables shall be the more prominent. To weight 
the second syllable of the thesis with elision would tend to make 
it more prominent than the first. 

The elisions in the first four feet are distributed as follows: 
in the first, 156; in the second and third, exclusive of 15 examples 
of neque enim, 156; in the fourth, 418. 

In the first foot the main sentence-accent may fall on the 
arsis, as in i. 169, vomere et, or on the first syllable of the thesis, 
as in 173, inde irae. Either of the two words forming the elision 

1The same exceptional use characterizes inquit (Trans. XXXVI, p. 86, n. 2). 
Trampe (De Lucani arte metrica, 1884, p. 20) rightly regards ait as an atonic word, 


but when (p. 30) he wishes to show that writers other than Lucan have an accented 
syllable after the elided dactylic word, he classes erat as an accented word. 


2The fact that Lucan avoids such combinations as neque erat, neque ego, neque 
adhuc, which are used by Ovid, is most naturally explained on the assumption that in 
these cases the final vowel of neque was not so fully suppressed. The usage of Lucan 
in respect to neque seems to throw some light on the mooted question of the suppres- 
sion of the vowel in elided -que. 





ti matIM NE cere oe 
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may be a subordinate sentence-word, or an emphatic word; or 
both may be subordinate, or both prominent. The two words 
may be closely connected in thought, or be separated by a sense- 
pause. The only restriction in regard to the words forming the 
elision in the first foot seems to be that the second shall not be a 
long word. In comparatively few cases does it extend beyond the 
second arsis. In the latter part of his work Lucan does not 
observe this restriction so fully, and uses words containing as 
many as 8 morae (cf. ix. 357, 378). The 156 elisions in the 
second and third feet may be classified as follows: 


I. Those in which the first element of the elision is not an 
inseparable enclitic, -que, -ve, -ne. There are 34 elisions of this 
type. They may be arranged as follows: 


1. The thesis is formed by the first two syllables of a tri- 
syllable. 

a) The thesis is formed by a noun: i. 244, ut notae fulsere 
aquilae; ii. 385, submovisse hiemem; iii. 427, nam ‘vicina operi; 
578, hi luctantem animam; 623, effugientem animam; 751, 

festinantem animam; v. 354, en, quantum Fortuna umeris; 
vi. 714, descendentem animam,; 732, infelicem animam; vii. 769, 
inspirasse animas; 795, et lustrare oculis; viii. 157, quod, sub- 
missa animis; 266, ingentis praestate animos; ix. 46, ancipitis 
tenuere animos; 96, iuris habete animos; 407, incendit virtute 
animos; 949, exegere hiemem; x. 23, membra virt posuere adytis; 
108, excepere epulae; 155, infundere epulas; 412, Thessaliae 
subducta acies; 422, et districta epulis; vii. 576, promovet ipse 
acies; ix. 763, mors erat ante oculos. 

b) The thesis is formed by an adverb: ii. 552, opposuit. 
Parthorum utinam; vi. 768, sit tanti, vixisse tterum. 

2. The thesis is formed by the first syllable of a dissyllable. 

a) The thesis is formed by a noun; iv. 565, exegere enses; 
vi. 542, effodisse orbis; x. 145, inposuere orbes. 

b) The thesis is formed by an adjective, i. e., omnis: vii. 
284, Romanos odere omnes; viii. 536, adsensere omnes, vii. 650, 
eminus, unde omnis. 

Ipse acies, ante oculos, and unde omnis are regular in regard 
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to the accent of the thesis but depart somewhat from the type of 
the others.’ 

It will be noted in regard to the list quoted that the examples 
are similar in character. In each case the two words forming the 
foot are closely related in thought. This fact is of special signifi- 
cance, since the tendency in hexameter and in the more elevated 
styles of poetry in general is to separate words grammatically 
belonging together. The formation of word-groups, such as are 
in harmony with comedy, is as a rule avoided. The tendency in 
the case of the examples under discussion, in which the words are 
united owing both to the thought and the elision, would be to 
lighten the accent on the first of the two words, i. e., the arsis, 
and to have the main sentence-accent fall on the second word, 
which is usually a noun. This conclusion receives support from 
a similar tendency to be observed in a different type of elision 
(Trans. XXXVI, p. 93). 

In the majority of cases the second word is a noun. Nouns 
are found td predominate where a specially strong accent is 
desired, and avoided where a strong accent is a disturbing ele- 
ment, as, for example, in elision when the elided syllables are 
separated by a sense-pause ( Trans., loc. cit., p. 98). Even when 
the word containing the thesis is not a noun, it will be seen that 
it has especial emphasis, as in the case of the adverbs quoted 
under 1 b). 


It may also be noted that the large majority of these examples 
occur in the last half of the Pharsalia. I think we may observe 
in the latter part of the poem a tendency on the part of the poet 
to emancipate himself somewhat from the thraldom of law to which 
he felt subject in the earlier books. Trampe (loc. cit., p. 54) 


1 Book iv. 811-24, are pronounced spurious by Francken. In 811 we have a quibus 
omne aevi senium, which is somewhat exceptional in character, and in 824, concessa 
est? emere omnes. That this kind of elision which occurs so rarely in the first half of 
Lucan should be found twice in this suspected passage is an additional reason for 
rejecting it. In x. 186, Haskins and Francken read discubuere illic reges. This case is 
the most exceptional to be found in the text of our author, as illic would not have a 
prominent sentence-accent (Lindsay loc. cit., p. 167. 5). I feel confident that toris 
is the correct reading. It has the high authority of the manuscript M, and it has 
also the approval of Hosius (N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1893, p. 351). It appears to be a 
reminiscence of Ovid, who twice begins a line with this hemistich, Metam. viii. 566; 
xii. 155. 
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states that the last two books are less perfect in form, but the 
evidence cited illustrates greater freedom of style rather than 
less regard for form. 

II. Excluding neque enim, there are 122 cases in which the 
first element of the elision is an inseparable enclitic. The enclitic 
is -que except in two cases and in these -ne occurs. In the 
majority of these elisions the primary word-accent falls on the 
second element of the elision, as in those belonging to Class I. 
While there are no exceptions to this rule when the first element 
is not an enclitic, there are 30 exceptions when -que is used. 
This is nearly one-fourth of the whole number. This difference 
in treatment of the two types clearly implies that the accent 
before -que was not the equivalent of the primary accent of other 
words, 

Lucan makes it very plain by the structure of the verse that 
the caesura does not occur in connection with the elision, except 
in two lines which contain proper names, vii. 541, 711. Twenty 
of these elisions are in the third foot.’ 

The sense-pause in the second foot is marked by punctuation 
in Francken’s edition in 18 of these lines and the trithemimeral 
is clearly the main caesura in the two lines which have no mark of 
punctuation. In 8 lines the elision is in the second foot and 
the caesura is in the fourth. In 6 of these the sense-pause, which 
corresponds with the main caesura, is indicated in our edition by 
punctuation, and in the two remaining cases the same caesura is 
clearly indicated by the sense.’ 

The elisions in the fourth foot may be divided into two classes: 
(1) those in which the first element of the elision is an insepar- 
able enclitic. The enclitic is -que, except in some half-dozen 
cases. The entire number is 220. In 165 of these the second 
element of the elision is a preposition, or a preposition in compo- 
sition. (2) those in which the inseparable enclitic does not occur. 
In 130 of these the second element of the elision is a preposition, 
or a preposition in composition. In 39 cases the second element 

1j, 11, 422; ii, 373, 591; iii, 270, 387, 456, 476, 615; iv. 27, 261, 642; v. 622, 629; 
vi. 567, 653; vii. 357; viii. 746; ix. 742, 1039, 

21, 68; ii. 98, 410; iv. 620: v, 307, 675; viii. 5; ix, 794, 
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is an unemphatic monosyllable.' The remaining cases number 
only 29. 

Though sense-pauses occur with unusual frequency in Lucan 
in this part of the verse, they do not occur in connection with 
this elision. Usually the words forming the elision are very 
closely connected in thought. The poet evidently felt that if this 
transitional foot were made prominent by a strong accent and 
weighted by elision it would detract from the impressiveness of 
the end-rhythm. 

For the sake of brevity I shall limit the consideration of Ovid 
to the first six books of the Metamorphoses. Ovid follows the 
same general principles which we have seen exemplified in Lucan, 
but in minor points he shows greater freedom. 

In the first foot his percentage of elisions is nearly twice 
as great as in Lucan. An elided dactylic word is sometimes fol- 
lowed by an accented syllable. This elision appears to be used 
to heighten the artistic effect by giving variety and emphasis.’ 

Elisions in the second and third feet.—The percentage is about 
twice as high asin Lucan. Classifying them as before, we consider: 

I. Those in which the first element of the elision is not an 
inseparable enclitic. In Ovid we have two classes: 

1. Those in which the elision is in the first syllable of the 
thesis of the dactyl, or in the spondee.* 

2. Those in which the elision is in the second syllable of the 
thesis. When the first element of the elision is the final of a dis- 
syllable, the accent is on the first short syllable of the thesis, as 
may be seen from the examples: i. 250, sibi enim, 503; ii. 596; 
iv. 17, 215, 426, 452; v. 26, 593.* 





lest occurs 21 times; et, 9; ac, 5; an, 2; haec, 1; hoc, 1. 

2Of. ii. 118; iii. 153; iv. 39; v. 647. 

8The following correspond to the norm of Lucan: i. 469, 714; ii. 87; iii. 39; 
iv. 765, 780; v. 94, 134. The following are slightly different in character: ii. 520, 803; 
iv. 447, 465; v. 259, 476, 477; vi. 154,497. The following are exceptional: i. 478, 759; 
v. 225; vi. 269. This type is justified by the pause-elision. Similar exceptions are 
frequent in Virgil (see p. 76, n. 2). 

4ii. 305, qui dederat currus, nisi opem ferat, omnia fato, would appear to be an 
exception and to have the main sentence-accent on the second syllable of the thesis. 
If this clause is accented as a word-group, nisi opém ferat, an accent which is favored 
and helped by the verse-rhythm, it does not present an exception to the rule. 
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When the first element of the elision is the final of a dactylic 
word, the following word is always an iambic word, though in the 
first foot a monosyllable often occurs as the second part of the 
elision. The reason for the difference in treatment is the fact 
that in the second and third feet the thesis must receive an accent.’ 

II. Those in which the first element of the elision is an 
inseparable enclitic. 

1. The elision is in the first syllable of the thesis of the dactyl, 
or in the spondee. 

a) There are 69 elisions which have a primary accent in the 
second element of the elision and thus conform to the norm. 

b) Those which do not have a primary accent on the second 
element of the elision. There are 8 elisions of -que followed by et.’ 
et belongs more closely to the following word than to the preced- 
ing; it often introduces a clause so that there is a definite sense- 
pause before it. This type of elision is thus usually justified by 
the law which governs pause-elision.’ 

There are only 15 remaining cases, a much smaller percentage 
than in Lucan.‘ In these the second element of the elision is 
formed by the secondary accent of a pollysyllable. 

Ovid does not introduce this type of elision without a definite 
justification. In iv. 10, 15; v. 254, it is justified by the Greek 
character of the line. In the remaining cases’ it is justified by 
the force and vigor of the thought which is strengthened by the 

1The only question is whether the iambic word retains its word-accent in the sen- 
tence. If it does, the second syllable of the thesis receives the accent, but this accent, 
as we have seen, is not the one favored by Latin poetry. If the iambic word forms a 
part of a word-group we have the regular accent on the first syllable of the thesis. 
I have noted the following examples of this type of elision: ii. 85; iii, 289, 417; iv. 
215, 752; v. 197, 315, 588. The answer to this question must be deferred to my second 
paper. 

2j, 117, 181, 198; ii. 795; iii. 184, 515; v. 459; vi. 514. 

8In Lucan there are but two such elisions; iv. 27; vii. 711. 


4I do not include in this number the type -que ddituque, iii. 226, 595; iv. 15, 744; 
vi. 597; cf. p.71. I also omit vi. 607, -que in humum, since the preposition with its 
case forms a well-recognized word-group and in this type the primary accent is on the 
preposition, and vi. 185, quoque audete. quoque, as a sentence-enclitic, would not have 
a sentence-accent and would hardly be more prominent than the first syllable of audete. 
Thus the foot would conform to the general law of accent which prevails in this part 
of the verse. 


5i, 231; ii. 232, 400; iii. 109, 530; iv. 408, 527, 689; v. 233, 360, 421; vi. 47. 
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special weight of this rhythm. With one exception the elisions 
occur in the third foot, whereas by far the great majority of the 
regular elisions of -que (Class a) occur in the second foot. 
When this elision occurs in the third foot the remainder of the 
line has coincidence of accent and ictus.’ 

Though Ovid is in so many respects less strict in his verse 
structure than Lucan, his use of this type of elision shows how 
superior he is in the artistic structure of the verse. 

2. Elisions with -que in the second syllable of the thesis. 
In all of these neque forms the first part of the elision and the 
second part is formed by a subordinate sentence-word.’ It is an 
extension of the type neque, or nec enim (cf. p. 68, n. 2), and the 
sentence-accent falls on the first syllable of the thesis. 

The treatment of the fourth foot does not differ materially 
from that in Lucan. The percentage of cases in which the 
elision is formed with -que, or is formed without either -que or 
a preposition or a preposition in composition, is higher than in 
Lucan. Ovid, in contrast to the usage of Lucan and Virgil, does 
not favor the use of the preposition or preposition in composition 
except when preceded by -que.’ 

I shall attempt to summarize briefly Virgil’s treatment of 
elision in the thesis of the first four feet, omitting the last six 
books of the Aeneid. Virgil employs this elision in the first 
foot somewhat more frequently than Ovid, but compared with 
the number of elisions occurring in the verse as a whole the 
percentage in the first foot of Virgil is far smaller than in Ovid. 
In Virgil the second word forming the elision is frequently a 
long word, as Georg. ii. 80, plantae immittuntur, 277, indulge 
ordinibus. 

Virgil’s treatment of the fourth foot differs in a marked degree 
from that of Lucan and Ovid. In Lucan there are three times 
as many elisions in the fourth foot as in the first; in Ovid twice 
as many. In Virgil there are less in the fourth than in the first 
foot. In Lucan, in a majority of the elisions, -que forms the first 


1jii, 109, mow umeri pectusque onerataque bracchia tellis, is somewhat exceptional. 
2enim occurs 17 times, adhuc 4 times, erat, erit, ewm once each, 
8Elision occurs in the second syllable of the thesis in ii. 376. 
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element; in Ovid nearly 75 per cent. are so formed. In the 
Eclogues and Georgics only about 20 per cent. of the elisions 
have an inseparable enclitic as the first element. 

In the second and third feet the percentage of elisions in the 
Eclogues and Georgics is about twice as high as in Lucan. Con- 
sidering first those elisions which do not include the inseparable 
enclitic, we find that the Hclogues and Georgics contain about 
twice as many as all Lucan. While in Lucan there are no excep- 
tions to the rule that the second element of the elision should 
have a primary accent, and only three in Ovid, in Virgil we find 
that one-third of the whole number are exceptions. Even in those 
elisions in Virgil which are regular in regard to the accent, both 
words forming the elision may be unimportant sentence-words, or 
the first may be a subordinate word, such as a sentence-enclitic. 
The second of the two words forming the elision does not appear 
in any case to be the less prominent and thus have the lighter 
accent. In this respect they conform to the norm of Lucan. 

In Virgil about one-third of the elisions in which the first 
element is formed by the inseparable enclitic are irregular. The 
exceptional cases, including both those formed with the enclitic and 
those without, appear to be used with a definite purpose. These 
exceptions do not indicate that the poet devoted less attention to 
the outward form of the verse than did those whose verse is 
regarded as more “correct.” It is not so easy to classify each 
line in Virgil and to determine the exact relation of the rhythm 
to the thought as in Ovid. We may, however, note the conditions 
under which these elisions occur, and in most cases we can feel 
the special relation of the exceptional rhythm to the thought. 
The Eclogues do not show in the use of this elision the boldness 
which appears in the Georgics and which attains to its full 
development in the Aeneid. In the Eclogues there are 24 of 
these elisions; 13 are entirely regular and some of the remain- 
ing number would hardly be felt to be exceptions, as atque 
adversos, x. 45. The exceptional form is used a few times to 
give a conversational tone to the verse, as in vii. 8; x. 21, and 


also when the elision is in the second syllable of the thesis, iv. 88, 
102; vi. 6. 
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We may classify the exceptional elisions in Virgil as follows:' 

1) Those which have a sense-pause between the vowels of the 
elision. When the second element of the elision is a syllable 
long in quantity, the rule here under consideration yields to the 
rule of pause-elision; when the second element of the elision is 
short the present rule sometimes prevails.’ 

2) Those which are introduced to give a light, conversational 
tone and thus break the regularity of the stately hexameter.’ 

3) Those which occur in lines containing proper names, 
especially Greek names.* 

4) Those which are used to reinforce the thought.’ 

The effect of the rhythm produced by elision in the first syl- 
lable of the thesis somewhat resembles that of the feminine caesura, 
since the word-accent in both cases falls on the arsis. It is used 
in a similar way and is subject to similar rules (cf. Havet, pp. 


100, 101; Norden Verg. VI, pp. 421 ff.).° 


1] omit those cases in which the arsis of the foot containing the elision is formed 
by a sentence-enclitic, such as atque or a dissyllabic preposition. 

It is to be noted that these classes are not absolutely distinct. Some of the excep- 
tions are of such a nature that they might be classed under either one of two or three 
headings. For example, some of those characterized by pause-elision also contain 
Greek names. 

2These elisions are of special interest because the subject of pause-elision is here 
approached from the opposite point of view from that adopted in Trans. XXXVI, 
pp. 82 ff., and the same conclusions are reached. The most marked exception to the 
accent of the thesis in Ovid comes under this head of pause-elision (see p. 72, n.3), and 
in Virgil we have the following numerous cases in the first six books of the Aeneid: 
i. 101, 119, 295, 458, 566, 653, 660; ii. 7, 413, 465, 523, 705, 772; iii. 311, 622, 652, 657; 
iv. 87, 244, 274, 667; v. 20, 206, 630, 703; vi. 289, 447, 650. 

8The effect of this type of elision is clearly seen in Horace’s Satires, but is most 
effectively illustrated by Sat. ii. 3. This kind of elision is a characteristic feature of 
his satire and differentiates it from his epistles, and still more from the epic verse. 
We have noted illustrations of this type in the Hclogues; they are comparatively rare 
in the Aeneid. We may class as such i. 326; iii. 382, v. 411. 

41. 416, 550, ii. 393, iii. 271, 351, 589; iv. 7, 75, 348, 367; v. 223, 407, 537, 576; vi. 
289, 447, 650. 

5The conditions under which these are used are the same as we noted in Ovid. 
Comparatively few of these elisions seem to be employed to give variety of rhythm in 
contrast to emphasis: i. 359, 420, 465; ii. 16, 20, 497, 593, 609, 653, 722; iii. 38, 298, 
315, 357, 382, 427, 549, 658, 674; iv. 168, 280, 297, 532, 564, 602; v. 70, 307, 318, 
396, 403, 411, 447, 480, 504, 567, 570, 705, 780; vi. 150, 244, 279, 594, 597, 636. 

6The reason for the unvaried use of trisyllables in the dactylic foot and of the 
dissyllable in the spondaic foot, and the avoidance of the type amata erat, correspond- 
ing to ii. 56, vacet tibi, and of amata est, corresponding to i. 99, fuit non, involves 
the consideration of the sentence-accent, which will be taken up in the second 
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Not including cases of elision already considered, the thesis of 
the dactyl in the second and third feet in Lucan is formed as 
follows: 

1) By a pyrrhic word, by the first two syllables of a tribrach, 
or of an anapaest. The first short syllable of the dactyl receives 
the accent. 

2) By the first two syllables of a word of four or more syl- 
lables. The first short syllable of the dactyl receives the secondary 
accent. There is but one example in our text of the type - ~ ~ - =.’ 

3) By a monosyllable closely connected in thought with the 
following word which consists of two or more syllables. These 
cases, though comparatively infrequent, resemble those under b. 
Compare pér-hiantis with pérhibebant. 

4) By the final syllable of a trochaic word or ending. This 
is without exception followed by an iambic word or its equivalent 
as regards accent.” It would be sufficient to note this fact in 
order to show that this part of Latin verse accords with my 
general theory, i. e., that, if the first of the two short syllables 
does not receive an accent, the second receives a compensatory 
accent. But this theory would not account for all the phenomena 
involved in the case. 

Two explanations have been advanced to account for the fact 
that the two words forming this type of dactyl are closely related 
in thought, and that the second of the two is an iambic word. 


paper. The relative infrequency of elision in this part of the hexameter has often been 
noted. Trampe (loc. cit., p. 20) refers to the restricted use, in this part of the verse in 
Lucan, of words other than those ending in -e. In the case of the dactyl the propor- 
tion of those in -e forming the first element of the elision is not much larger in this 
class of elisions than it is in the first book of the Aeneid, as a whole. I have not found 
any explanation advanced for the rarity of this elision, or even mention of the fact 
that in Lucan, without exception, and in other poets, as a rule, the anapaestic or 
spondaic word forms the second element of the elision. 

1j, 488, sedibus exiliere patres. This may be an example of an exceptional usage 
which appears in comedy (see p. 52) and is found in Virgil (xi. 900). It is possible that 
Lucan wrote sedibus ex saliere. In Lucretius (v. 949) the approved reading is quibus e 
scibant, though the MSS gives quibus escibant. Lucan MSS (ii. 273) vary between 
in casum and incassum (Haskins loc. cit., note on passage). ex often stands after its 
case, as in Lucretius; in Lucan the preposition in is similarly placed (vii. 776). 

2The only cases in which the iambic word does not occur are in the two types: 
(1) i. 209, erexitque urbem et, a pyrrhic word followed by a sense-pause; (2) iv. 283, 
nulla data est, a pyrrhic word followed by est, which is the only word thus used; and 
in (3) two instances of sat est, v. 137; ix. 388. 
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The usual explanation is that by this method the feminine caesura 
is avoided and the masculine caesura is introduced into the 
following foot. 

This theory does not adequately account for the existing phe- 
nomena. If the view is accepted that the caesura is not deter- 
mined by the thought, the fact that the words forming the dactyl 
are as a rule so closely related loses its significance. IEf, on the 
other hand, the theory is accepted that the caesura accords with 
the sense-pauses the regular occurrence of the iambic word is 
without meaning in lines of the following type: i. 406, urguet 
rupe cava pelegis: non corus in illum. Let us examine Trampe’s 
explanation as given in his admirable monograph. He admits 
but two examples of the feminine caesura in all Lucan (loc. cit., 
p. 71). But if we apply his own theory, that the caesura may 
occur between words as closely related as the preposition and its 
case (p. 53) instead of two feminine caesurae, we might have 
nearer two thousand. Again, we cannot admit the distinction 
which he makes between the two cases cited and a score of others; 
for example, between ix. 109, sic ubi fata, caput ferali obduxit 
amictu, and vi. 719, haec ubi fata caput spumantiaque ora levavit. 
These all belong to one general class and are treated in the same 
way by the poet. Accordingly, we do not find any case like the fol- 
lowing in Aen. i. 290: accipies secura; vocabitur hic quoque votis. 

Professor Heitland (Jour. Phil. 1898, p. 10) suggests an 
explanation which attempts to account for the regular occurrence 
of the iambic word. He says: ‘That a feminine division fol- 
lowed by an iambic word afforded the best possible means for 
making a strong pause is shown by the history of the ending of 
the Latin hexameter.” This theory implies that the pause is the 
most essential element to be taken into account in the verse-close 
of the pentameter, and not the accent or ictus. This view does 
not find support either in the usage of other metres or of prose. - 

In my second paper, which will appear in a later number of 
this volume, I shall consider the sentence-accent in relation to 
hexameter verse and shall seek to prove that the structure of the 
verse is largely affected by word-groups and their accent. 
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THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES 
By J. J. ScHLICHER 


The current explanation of the Latin subjunctive in consecu- 
tive clauses holds that it is in its origin a potential, or mood of 
limited or modified assertion.’ This explanation is unsatisfactory 
for several reasons. In the first place, it does not account in a 
convincing manner for the use of the mood in those consecutive 
clauses which express a fact, as well as in those which express a 
tendency or possibility. Elsewhere in the language the potential 
subjunctive represents things as likely to happen, as possible, as 
sure to happen under conceivable conditions, and the mood thus 
serves to distinguish things of this sort from those which actually 
do, did, or will happen, and which are expressed by the indicative. 
How could the subjunctive come, in consecutive clauses, to express 
both kinds of ideas, to the entire or the partial exclusion of the 
indicative ? 

This assumed extension of the powers of the potential is spoken 
of’ as “an easy transition,’ and a somewhat detailed explanation 
of it is given by Professor Hale in one of his articles on “The 
Sequence of Tenses.”* According to this view the consecutive 
clause was originally an independent expression of limited asser- 
tion, which in due time became a subordinate clause of limited 
assertion. And finally this subordinate clause of limited assertion 
became one of unlimited assertion. This last step in its develop- 
ment the writer explains as follows: ‘Next there intrudes into 
the idea conveyed by the construction, which does not in itself 
deal with the world of reality, an idea that squints at that world. 
If I say, ‘He is such a man as never to lie,’ I might as well have 
said, ‘He is a man who never lies,’ and might, indeed, very easily 


1Bennett Appendix to the Latin Grammar, pp. 200, 201, 216. Lane Latin Gram- 
mar, § 1818. Hale ‘‘The Sequence of Tenses,” Am. Jour. Phil. VIII, p. 49, and 
‘*Oum-Construktionen,” p. 120; Allenand Greenough Latin Grammar, §§ 534, 536. 

2Bennett Appendix, p. 202. 

8Am. Jour. Phil. VIII, p. 51. 
(CuasstcAL Partio.oey II, January, 1907] 79 
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be quoted as having said that precise thing. In many Latin sen- 
tences, in fact, it is impossible to be sure whether limited or 
unlimited predication is meant. And so the thing felt and the 
thing said come to be confused, and the construction of the latter 
is used to express the idea of the former; or, in other words, in 
the Latin language the mood of characterizing predication limited 
becomes also, in relative sentences, the mood of characterizing 
predication unlimited.” 

The weak point in this explanation is the absence of a good 
reason why this extension of the powers of the mood should take 
place only in consecutive clauses. Why, for instance, did not the 
independent sentence, ‘‘He would not lie,” in the same manner 
crowd out the indicative, ‘‘He does not lie”? Or, for that matter, 
why did not the indicative, in its turn, crowd out the subjunctive? 

Apart from this, it is perfectly true, of course, that one may 
sometimes express himself about certain facts or circumstances 
with equal veracity either by the subjunctive or the indicative, 
and this is especially true of general conclusions, like the one in 
the illustration just quoted, which are drawn from a certain 
amount of evidence that the speaker has before him. The choice 
of mood will depend on whether the speaker is habitually out- 
spoken or cautious; it will depend on his own mood at the time, 
on his audience, on his relation to the matter under discussion, or 
on other conditions too numerous to mention. It is in such a 
case primarily not a question at all of the bare external facts. 
For it occurs rarely, if at all, that the speaker has an absolutely 
complete knowledge of these facts. We may say that a certain 
man never lies, but if we do so, we speak with disregard of the 
necessary incompleteness of our knowledge; we express the truth 
so far as we see it, but in a manner as if we saw it all. If we are 
at all cautious, we will say that the man “would never lie.” 

There is a vital difference, then, between the indicative state- 
ment and the subjunctive, to the mind of the speaker and to the 
mind of the hearer, even though the external facts about which 
that statement is made are the same. And this is the really essen- 
tial point. For language is the expression of what is in the mind, 
not necessarily of what is outside, of the mental attitude toward 
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or conception of the external world, not of this world itself. Now 
this difference of conception or attitude was defined and accentu- 
ated in Latin by a consistent difference in the form of the verb. 
There was just as much difference between the indicative and the 
subjunctive in Latin as there is between ‘does not lie” and 
“would not lie” in English. And as the subjunctive was in the 
language generally associated with qualified as opposed to unqual- 
ified assertion, it will be necessary to show a very special reason 
in the case of the consecutive clause, if we are to admit that the 
distinction was broken down here only. 

This will not be an easy thing to do. For it is certain that 
there is nothing in the nature of the consecutive relation itself 
that would make such a confusion natural or probable. The 
domination of the subjunctive is in fact a characteristic peculiar 
to the subordinate consecutive clause alone. For in those cases 
where the consecutive relation exists between independent, or 
rather paratactic; clauses, the dictinction between indicative and 
potential subjunctive is everywhere tenaciously observed." 

There are, of course, among the subordinate consecutive 
clauses also many examples in which the force of the subjunctive 
is really that which goes by the name of potential. But if we 
insist on thrusting this fact into the foreground of the discussion, 
and thus bring ourselves to a sharp realization of the gap between 
these clauses and those in which the mood expresses a fact, and 
if we then try to bridge this chasm without further ado, we are 
merely looking at the problem from a difficult and unprofitable 
point of view, and are attacking it from a side which promises 
the least possible hope of success. 

This difficulty is, however, but one of those which the “po- 
tential” theory has to contend with. There is still another, 
which is even more formidable. Certain facts about the mood in 
consecutive clauses are made tolerably clear by the evidence. In 
general it is plain that the subjunctive has the upper hand. 
However, if the subordinate clause begins with a relative and the 
main clause is positive, a certain field is still left for the indica- 


1Compare, for example, Aul. 410: totus doleo atque oppido perii: ita me iste 
habuit senex gymnasium, with Capt. 464, 465: nam hercle ego huic diei, si liceat, 
oculos ecfodiam lubens: ita malignitate oneravit omnis mortalis mihi. 
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tive, though as time goes on the subjunctive appears to be gain- 
ing ground here also. On the other hand, if the main clause 
is negative, then the subjunctive alone is used in the subordinate 
clause from the beginning. The most favorable environment for 
the consecutive subjunctive was then clearly a negative in the 
main clause. And the primary and original force of the mood 
itself, therefore, must necessarily be one which will fit these 
peculiar conditions—that is, one which will naturally go with a 
negative in the main clause. 

And here the subjunctive of limited assertion is entirely out 

of the question. For an assertion such as the potential makes, 
limited and qualified though it may be, is nevertheless an asser- 
tion. It is limited only because the speaker’s power, or the evi- 
dence at his disposal, from which he draws his conclusion, is 
limited. And a statement of this sort, to which the speaker 
commits himself to the full extent of his knowledge or his power, 
is surely the direct opposite of a denial, or a negative. 
, An illustration will perhaps make the point clearer. In the 
discussion by Professor Hale which has just been referred to, the 
development of the consecutive clause from the paratactic to the 
hypotactic stage is illustrated by these steps: ‘‘(a) You'd easily 
understand it; it is a very simple thing. (b) It is a very simple 
thing; you’d easily understand it. (c) It is a very simple thing 
so that you’d easily understand it.”' That would of course be a 
sufficient explanation in this particular case. But this is not the 
sort of case that most loudly calls for explanation, for it is clearly 
not the earliest developed or the most typical form of the 
consecutive sentence. The earliest and most typical form would 
rather read: “It is not such a simple thing that you'd easily 
understand it.” And if we reduce this to the paratactic stage 
by retracing the steps just taken, we arrive at an absurdity: 
“You'd easily understand it; it is not such a simple thing.” 

Now, to be sure, an effort may be made to escape this 
conclusion by assuming that a sentence like nihil est quod dare 
possim is for practical purposes equivalent to nihil dare possim. 
To this we need only say that there is no more significance in it 
1Am., Jour. Phil. VIII, p. 50. 
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than in the assumption that the English sentence, ‘‘There were 
two trees in the street which the men have cut down,” is for 
practical purposes equivalent to, ‘‘The men have cut down the 
two trees in the street,” or in the reduction of any complex 
sentence to a simple one. The two are equivalent “for practical 
purposes,” it is true, but only in the sense that an ox is for prac- 
tical purposes equivalent to a horse. And besides, the inter- 
changeability of these two forms would not enable us to take a 
single step toward explaining why the consecutive clause with the 
negative antecedent was the earliest in point of development, or 
why it should exclude the indicative, while the one with the 
positive antecedent admits it. 

Still there is a grain of truth, after all, in the view that the 
main clause in these sentences is not of preponderant importance. 
When we examine the cases where a consecutive relation exists 
between two paratactic sentences—as, for example, ‘‘He will not 
(or would not) do it; he is such an honest man’’—we find that 
the part which corresponds to the main clause of the hypotactic 
form almost invariably stands last. ‘This clause, “he is such an 
honest man,” is in fact, when we come to look at it, nothing more 
than an additional effort to impress the preceding statement, “he 
will not do it,” more forcibly upon the mind of the hearer. 
Another method is employed, but the speaker’s object is the 
same as in this previous assertion. The point which we need to 
keep in mind, then, is just this, that the second of these two 
assertions, which becomes the main clause of the fully developed 
consecutive sentence—in the present case, “‘he is such an honest 
man” —contains in reality nothing more than a reaffirmation of 
what is already expressed, less distinctly perhaps, and less 
forcibly, by the first assertion, ‘‘he would not do it.” 

Now, in the earliest type of the consecutive sentence, as we 
saw, this originally supplementary or reinforcing assertion, which 
later became the main clause, contains a negative, or the equiva- 
lent of a negative. And if this negative did serve to express more 
distinctly and forcibly the same idea which was expressed by the 
other clause, surely that clause must then likewise have been 
negative in its force. So in the sentence, ‘It is not so cold that 
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you need an overcoat,” the speaker’s attitude toward the idea of 
the subordinate clause, ‘that you need an overcoat,” is undoubt- 
edly a negative one: he refuses to admit that ‘“‘you need an over- 
coat;”’ but this refusal, this negative attitude, is most clearly and 
distinctly expressed in the accompanying clause, by the word 
“not.” 

Our next question must be toinquire what use of the subjunc- 
tive that can be which expresses this negative attitude; for, as we 
know, in these negative forms, which were at the same time the 
earliest forms, we find no indicatives at all. And the answer must 
undoubtedly be that it is the same use of the subjunctive which 
expresses an unwillingness to accept or to vouch for a foreign 
idea in other cases, in indirect discourse,.for instance, in the 
rejected reason after non quo or non quia, and in the subjunctive 
exclamations of surprise or indignation. Of these various construc- 
tions the most instructive and profitable for comparison, because 
the most primitive, is undoubtedly the indignant exclamation." A 
very close parallel can easily be shown to exist between this excla- 
mation and the consecutive clause. For a considerable number 
of different types of this clause can readily be duplicated in para- 
taxis, as it were, with the exclamation standing in the same rela- 
tion to its paratactic companion, as the consecutive clause stands 
to its principal clause.’ 

The type ita (tam, tantus) ut (Hor. Sat. ii. 5. 18): 

utne tegam spurco Damae latus? haud ita Troiae 
me gessl. 
The type factum ut (Plaut. Men. 683, 684): 
mihi tu ut dederis pallam et spinter? numquam factum reperies. 


1There is a wide difference in meaning between the exclamations which have the 
indicative and those which have the subjunctive. The former do not express a nega- 
tive or unwilling attitude, or reject another’s word or thought, but rather reflect an 
inability on the part of the speaker to grasp the thought fully or readily. A full com- 
parison between the two has been made by the writer in an article, ‘‘ The Moods of 
Indirect Quotation,’’ Am. Jour. Phil. XXVI (1905), pp. 76-79. 

2A relation between the subjunctive exclamation and the consecutive clause, as 
well as many other clauses, has been suggested by A. Dittmar in his Studien z. lat. 
Moduslehre (1897). While in the first of these points his theory coincides with that 
here presented, the present writer does, of course, not wish to be understood as agree- 
ing with Dittmar’s interpretations or as accepting his general position. Indeed, it is 
but fair to say that the views here presented had been formed in their main outlines, 
and in large part elaborated, before the writer became acquainted with Dittmar’s book. 
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The type quam ut (Ter. Phorm. 955, 956): 


hicine ut a nobis hoc tantum argenti auferat? 
tam aperte inridens? emori hercle satius est. 


The type non verisimile ut (Ter. Hec. 139, 140): 


sese illa abstinere ut potuerit? 
non verisimile dicis ne verum arbitror. 


The type istuc (hoc, illud) ut (Plaut. Evid. 225): 
Pe, utin impluvium induta fuerit? Ep. quid istuc tam mirabilest? 
The type is qui (Cic. Phil. vi. 3. 5): 


huic denuntiationi ille pareat? ille se fluvio Rubicone et CC mili- 
bus circumscriptum esse patiatur? non is est Antonius. 

It will be well to inquire a little further, just what this sub- 
junctive of negative attitude involves. For it does really involve 
much more than the attitude of absolute refusal which is repre- 
sented by such types as non ita ut and nemo est qui. In an excla- 
mation of surprise, as in primitive expressions of emotion gen- 
erally, the extent of the application is necessarily but very vaguely 
defined. The exclamation, ‘‘He an honest man!” may mean, 
“Never!” but it may also mean,‘ Yes, sometimes;” or, “Yes, but 
he is the only one!” or, “Yes, if it is to his advantage!” That is, 
in addition to the purely negative attitude, the absolute refusal to 
entertain the idea, the exclamation may even amount to a limited 
acceptance of it, provided that in the main the speaker’s atti- 
tude is still negative. In relative clauses, for example, we should 
find the subjunctive used first and exclusively in cases like, 
“There is no one who wants to go;” then further in, “There is 
only one who wants to go,” and, ‘He is the only one who wants 
to go,” “There are but few who want to go,” and, “They are the 
only ones, the first ones, the last ones, who want to go,” “There 
are not many who want to go,” and finally, ‘“‘There are some, we 
admit, who want to go,” or simply, “There are some who want to 
go.” An instructive parallel of such an expansive use of the 
mood is found in the subjunctive of indirect discourse, where 
the same form is employed to express the absolute refusal to 
accept a foreign idea, on the one hand, and from that all the 
way down to cases where there is really no such refusal on the 
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speaker’s part, but where he is merely assigning the idea to its 
proper author. 

But in addition to this growth of the construction by the 
natural expansion, as we may say, of the embryonic form, there 
is another, which must not be denied its due share in the develop- 
ment. After reaching the stage of subordination or hypotaxis, a 
construction acquires new rights. It may now, for instance, 
change from negative to positive, or vice versa, with perfect free- 
dom, even though originally the one, or the other, was the very 
basis and condition of its existence. So we may say, non hortor 
wt, although the clause with wt in the beginning presupposed 
exhortation itself, and not the absence of it. Just so an original 
nemo est qui might develop a positive form est qui, sunt qui, or 
even multi sunt qui, though the latter forms, with the subjunctive 
at least, when stating a fact, may have been originally impossible. 

Having thus found a secure starting-point for the full later 
development of the consecutive clause with the subjunctive, we 
may now turn our attention to the mood itself. Here the first 
and most prominent fact that meets us is, that the Latin language 
does not make any distinction between actuality and possibility, 
at least not in the clauses with wt, and not to any full extent in 
those with a relative. Where in Greek there is the sharp division 
into those with the indicative and those with the infinitive after 
gore, and in English a corresponding distinction between the 
fact after ‘“‘so that” and the tendency after “so as to,” in Latin 
we have the same subjunctive used for both alike. And it is safe 
to say that where there was no distinction in the means of 
expression, there was no distinction—at least no decisive, com- 
pelling distinction—in thought. This is all the more strange 
when we consider that the language is elsewhere quite careful to 
make this distinction between what is conceived of as fact, and 
what is conceived of as possible only, or likely, or sure to happen 
under certain conditions. More than that, even consecutive clauses 
themselves, when they are paratactic and not subordinate, also show 
this difference of mood with great clearness and consistency. 

If it was natural then to make this distinction in the language 
generally, the absence of it in the ut clause of result points to a 
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certain lack of vitality in the mood of the clause, to a certain 
rigidity and ossification, which shows that the whole clause was 
no longer a free, living, sensitive expression of a shade of thought, 
but rather a symbol for a fixed concept. That the mood was the 
subjunctive, was due to the way in which the clause originated, 
but the precise mood had to some extent become a matter of 
indifference. Even in the clause with qui where both the indi- 
cative and the subjunctive are used, it is often almost impossible 
to see any difference between them. 

It is necessary, however, to guard against a misconception of 
these remarks. They do not in any way mean that the Romans 
were never aware of a difference between those consecutive clauses 
which expressed what had existence, and those which expressed 
merely a possible or conceivable state of things. Of course, they 
would see the difference at once if their attention was attracted to 
it. But the important fact in the case is just this, that in the 
absence of a difference in the mode of expression to bring out 
this distinction, their attention would not naturally be directed to 
it, and the lifelong use of such an undiscriminating form of speech, 
if we may use the term, would keep their attention, as a matter of 
habit, from turning to it spontaneously. We must perforce, there- 
fore, assume a national lack of sensitiveness to such distinction as 
was usually made by the moods, in this particular clause at least. 

The question how the mood could to such an extent lose its 
ordinary power of expression, is not by any means a difficult or 
hopeless one. If we examine the form of the consecutive clause 
in Latin, we are struck by the narrow bounds within which it is 
for the most part confined. The uf-clause depends in the great 
majority of cases upon a preceding ita, hoc, tantum, or a similar 
demonstrative word—a state of things which is found in an equally 
pronounced form in parataxis. The subordinate clause with ut 
seems in fact to have become, grammatically, nothing more than 
a modifier of this preceding demonstrative—so entirely subordi- 
nate to it that it is not really a separate statement of the result of 
the action in the main clause, but rather a complex adverb modi- 
fying, or rather explaining, a particular word in it. The whole 
clause, that is to say, is only a very elaborate ita or hoc. 
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The explanation for this condition of things is not far to seek. 
We found that, in a sentence like ita non est validus ut haec 
faciat, the clause ita non est validus was, in the beginning, merely 
a more definite statement of the speaker’s attitude toward the idea 
of the “man’s doing this,” than the subjunctive faciat alone was 
in itself; that is, the negative and the subjunctive both expressed 
the same attitude of the speaker toward the thought—the subjunc- 
tive vaguely and elusively, and the negative clearly and tangibly, 
and without possibility of mistake. Now, when such a vague and 
such a clear form of speech existed side by side in the same sen- 
tence, it can not be doubtful which of the two would be felt as the 
really significant expression. It was the negative in the main 
clause, the nemo est, the solus est, the non ita, and later the ita, 
hoc, tantum, etc., which received the emphasis, monopolized the 
speaker’s and the hearer’s attention, and thus secured the place of 
prominence in their minds. The subjunctive in the other clause 
was cast into the shade, beaten at its own tricks, as it were, and 
forced to the position of a somewhat inefficient and now rather 
worn-out piece of equipment, so far as the main purpose of the 
expression was concerned. 

In one sense this very obscurity and insignificance of the 
mood in the subordinate clause became its salvation. Like the 
insect in the amber, it preserved its form intact, and the con- 
secutive clause was one of the constructions which were least 
and last affected by the general process of decay into which the 
language fell during the last centuries of the empire. 

Though the mood in this clause may have been rather lifeless, 
however, it was still a regular form of the verb, which elsewhere 
in the language continued to perform its full functions of 
expression. Necessarily then it inust, even in the consecutive 
clause, have continued to produce a rather definite impression on 
the hearer’s mind, even if that impression alone no longer con- 
tributed in a decisive way to the comprehension of the speaker’s 
thought. In the original form of the clause, with the negative 
antecedent, the attitude of the speaker toward the idea expressed 
by the subordinate part was a negative one, pure and simple. A 
sentence like this, for example, “‘The house is not so large that 
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there is room for all,’’ amounts really to an expression, on the 
speaker’s part, that he is not able to accept the idea “that there 
is room for all,” which is therefore, so far as he is concerned, a 
foreign element in his mind, as much so as would ever be the case 
in indirect discourse. And if we are correct in our view of the 
matter, this feeling of the foreignness of the idea expressed by 
the subjunctive must, in some degree at least, have survived 
even when the mood was used in clauses with a positive antece- 
dent. That is, even when we remove the negative from the 
sentence given above, so as to make it read, “The house is so 
large that there is room for all,” the idea “there is room for all” 
is still felt by the speaker to be a thing apart from his own 
active thought, a sort of external standard, by which he is 
measuring his own idea of the house. In other words, the idea 
“there is room for all” is a more or less complete unit, which 
has a meaning and a value quite independently of his own 
thought and experience—a sort of abstract concept, which he 
may use as an element in his thinking and may comprehend, but 
toward which he stands in no personal relation whatever. It is 


the product of the thinking of other people, and is felt to have a 
more or less abiding force as a consequence of its existing in 
their minds. When Plautus says of the Menaechmi, 


ei sunt natei filii geminei duo, 

ita forma simili puerei, ut mater sua 

non internosse posset quae mammam dabat, 

neque adeo mater ipsa quae illos pepererat, 
he is stating his view of the degree of their likeness in terms of a 
general concept, “their own mother did not know them apart,” 
which has a certain fixed value, much like a complex adverb, in 
the minds of the audience as well as his own, even before the 
words are uttered. If one says, “There are people who deceive 
their friends,” he is merely asserting the existence of such people 
as are described by the terms of the general concept “who 
deceive their friends,” which likewise the hearer has in his mind, 
fully grasped and clearly defined, beforehand. 

It is this feeling on the speaker’s part, that in the consecutive 

clause after wt and qui he is not resting upon his own thought 
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exclusively, that justifies the use of the subjunctive after positive 
as well as negative antecedents. For this is the mood in Latin 
which expresses ideas that are not felt to be originally one’s own. 
The suggestion of foreignness is, of course, not always equally 
strong, but varies widely, just as it does in indirect discourse. 
There is much the same relation, as we have already stated, 
between the ordinary positive form of consecutive clause and the 
stronger, original type with a negative antecedent, that exists 
between the ordinary subjunctive of indirect discourse, which 
merely assigns a quotation to its author, without explicitly 
accepting or rejecting it, on the one hand, and the absolute 
denial of responsibility for the foreign idea, and the positive 
refusal to accept it, on the other. 


We have so far pursued the main line of development in the 
history of this construction—the line which this development 
naturally followed when uninfluenced by other constructions. 
No form of speech, however, does or can altogether live such an 
isolated life, unless it has the exclusive use of the machinery of 
expression employed by it. So long as a mood, for instance, is 
associated with a number of different uses at the same time, 
these will, if conditions are favorable, necessarily exert an 
influence upon each other. 

So the consecutive clause with ut stood alongside a clause of 
purpose with uf. After certain verbs, like those of effecting, the 
clause might even in one time-sphere express a purpose, and in 
another time-sphere a result. We shall not be going too far in 
our claims if we assume that the complete monopoly possessed by 
the subjunctive in the expression of purpose must, under such 
conditions, have been a strong influence tending to establish and 
maintain a like monopoly for the subjunctive with wt in expres- 
sions of result also. That is, we can easily see how the consecu- 
tive clause with ut could come to have only a subjunctive, even 
though the consecutive clause with the relative had both the 
subjunctive and the indicative. 

The consecutive clause with the relative was for its part nat- 
urally subject to a number of influences which tended to ally it 
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with certain other clauses introduced by a relative. For example, 
we observed the relationship and development of a series of these 
consecutive clauses, ranging from nemo est qui to sunt qui and 
multi sunt qui. It is evident that, while in nemo est qui the 
attitude of the speaker’s mind toward the thought of the subor- 
dinate clause is absolutely negative, in cases like swnt qui it has 
become positive, and in multi sunt qui very much so. Now, as 
soon as we have a case where the reserve with which the mind 
gives its assent to a proposition is relatively small—that is, where 
the full acceptance of the proposition depends only on the removal 
of obstacles or the supplying of proper conditions—we have pre- 
cisely the sort of case in which the so-called potential is generally 
employed. And whenever a variety of the consecutive clause 
reached this point, it would inevitably fall under the influence of 
those forms of assertion that contained a potential and would, as it 
were, henceforth owe a double allegiance. This alliance of the con- 
secutive clause with a use of the subjunctive in which the mood still 
possessed a vigorous independent life and could still adequately 
express an idea in an independent statement, could not help but 
have a reviving effect upon the debility which was overtaking the 
mood in these consecutive clauses. The subjunctive might thus 
even here again be felt to have some independent sufficiency as a 
means of expression in itself, and would continue on a career of 
its own as a subordinate subjunctive of limited assertion. It will 
be observed, however, that it would not then be possible any 
longer to draw a sharp line between a consecutive clause which 
makes a limited assertion, on the one hand, and the subordinate 
potential clause, on the other. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


HIRTIUS’ LETTER TO BALBUS AND THE COMMENTARIES 
OF CAESAR 


In the archetype of all extant manuscripts of Caesar’s Gallic War 
the opening sentence of the letter to Balbus prefixed to the eighth book 
probably read as follows: 

Coactus adsiduis tuis vocibus, Balbe, cum cotidiana mea recusatio non 
difficultatis excusationem, sed inertiae videretur deprecationem habere, 
difficillimam rem suscepi: Caesaris nostri commentarios rerum gestarum 
Galliae non comparantibus superioribus atque insequentibus eius scriptis 
contexui novissimumque imperfectum ab rebus gestis Alexandriae confeci 
usque ad exitum non quidem civilis dissensionis, cuius finem nullum videmus, 
sed vitae Caesaris. 

The first difficulty is met with in the word comparantibus. Ouden- 
dorp, following earlier editors, reads comparandos, remarking: “Fateor, 
me haec non intelligere ‘Caesaris . .. . contexui.” Nipperdey 
adopts Schneider’s reading conhaerentibus; Frigell has comparibus; 
Holder, conquadrantibus; Kibler, following Landgraf, writes con- 
spirantibus (cf. Cic. N. D. ii. 19); and Meusel adopts Bernhardy’s emen- 
dation competentibus. These conjectures exhaust the more obvious 
possibilities. If the manuscripts had either conspirantibus, compe- 
tentibus, or cohaerentibus, no question regarding the soundness of the 
text would be raised; and paleographically the origin of comparantibus 
from any one of the three words by a copyist’s blunder would be easy 
to account for, especially if we assume that the scribe was copying from 
a manuscript written in capitals. But the use of conspirare or competere 
in such a connection seems as harsh as that of comparare which, with 
or without inter se, is so used of a division of provinces or functions by 
public officers as to suggest the meaning “fit together” for our passage; 
cf. Liv. xl. 46: censores, .... non possumus non vereri ne male com- 
parati sitis, “you are badly matched,” i.e., you are not fitted to get 
along well together. The meaning of our passage is that the earlier 
and the later “writings” of Caesar do not join or fit together, that the 
commentaries on the Gallic War and those on the Civil War are sepa- 
rated by a gap. Hirtius, viewing the two groups of “commentaries” as 
in reality parts of a single work, bridged this gap by interjecting a 
“commentary” (praef.3: qui me mediis interposuerim Caesaris scriptis), 
which has been transmitted to modern times in the Caesarian corpus as 
book viii of the Gallic War; but cohaerere suggests a closer connection 
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of thought and argument than is implied by the context. On the whole, 
Du Pontet seems to be justified in retaining comparantibus; that in the 
same letter comparari is found with the commoner signification “be 
compared” (praef. 9) is not remarkable in the case of a writer having so 
labored a style as Hirtius. 

In commentarios rerum gestarum we should probably recognize the 
title which Caesar himself gave to his work (cf. Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 
XXXVI, 1905, pp. 211 ff.); and since contexui (literally “I have woven 
together”) can only refer to Hirtius’ bridging of the chasm between 
Caesar’s earlier and later “writings,” commentarios must include the 
“commentaries” on the Civil as well as those on the Gallic War. While 
the rejection of Galliae from the text on syntactical grounds would not 
be justified (cf. B. G. viii. 48. 10, res Galliae gestas; B. C. i. 4. 5, itinere 
Asiae), its use here limiting commentarios rerum gestarum to the Gallic 
War is inconsistent with the obvious meaning, and it has the appearance 
of a gloss. Holder and Meusel, following Vielhaber, bracket Galliae, 
which should be rejected from the text with as little hesitation as in 
hibernis from the first sentence of book ii of the Gallic War. 

With novissimum we should supply, not librum or scriptum, but 
commentarium, whether the reference is to the second of the two 
volumina which Caesar left on the Civil War (the third book as the 
work is divided in the editions; cf. Class. Jour. II, pp. 49 ff.), which ends 
with the words: haec initia belli Alexandrini fuerunt, or to an unfin- 
ished third roll containing the earlier chapters of the Bellum Alex- 
andrinum (Wien. Stud. XIV, pp. 75-119). Though recording the fact 
(B. G. viii. 48. 10) that Caesar treated the events of each year in a single 
“commentary,” Hirtius in his interjected “commentary” covered the 
operations of two years; and he considered his narrative of events from 
the beginning of the Alexandrian war to the end of Caesar’s life a com- 
pletion of Caesar’s unfinished “commentary.” Whether the matter of 
this supplement was arranged in one or more books we do not know, nor 
can we explain why the interjected “commentary” has been preserved 
while the supplement, or at least the greater part of it, has been lost. 
Had the whole supplement come into the hands of Balbus with the other, 
we may suppose that it would have been published at the same time; if 
the final revision and the sending of the latter part of it to Balbus were 
prevented by the death of Hirtius (in April, 43 8. c.), we may conjecture 
that Balbus tried to make good the loss by persuading different persons 
who were eye-witnesses of the operations of the African and Spanish 
wars to write concerning them, and that this is the reason why we find 
so great a diversity of style and treatment in the last three books of the 
Caesarian corpus; the problem of the composition of the Alexandrian 
War is too complicated to be touched upon here. 

Francis W. Kesey 
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SOPHOCLES OEDIPUS TYRANNUS 40-45 


viv 7’, & kpdricrov maou Oldlrov Kdpa, 
ixerevouév oe mdvres ol5e mpbotpoTor 
adkhv tiv’ ebpetv Hulv—elre rou dedv 
phunv axovoas elr’ am’ avipds ola 0d mov — 
@s Toto. éumelpows kal Tas Eyupopas 
fdoas 696 uddiora TSv Bovdevpdrwv. 


The real and only reasons, whether categorically stated or not, which 
induced the Priest to apply to Oedipus for help and advice on behalf of 
the people in their sore distress, are three: (a) Oedipus was éyzetpos;' (b) 
éuerpo are the best advisers generally; (c) apart from (6), it is specially 
(xai) in ovudopai that the inherent capacity of eueipor, etpetv BovrAevpara, 
is so signally revealed. 

These are practically the reasons why Lord Roberts was sent out to 
save the situation in South Africa. They are the reasons, to descend 
in the scale of illustrations, why Captain Kettle is selected for his par- 
ticular adventures. In fact they constitute the grounds in general upon 
which special selections are made for posts of high responsibility in 
critical situations. Compare Macaulay’s character of Luxemburg, chap. 
xix of his History, and Robertson’s Charles V, Book VI, near the end. 
If it can be shown that the three reasons, given above, are those stated 
by the Priest for applying to Oedipus in the emergency, the sense of the 
passage is provided for ina satisfactory manner. In accordance with the 
views here expressed, reason (a), which is obvious, is stated by implication 
in ds Toiow éumeipovor, reasons (b) and (c) are combined, compressed, .and 
merged into the words succeeding éuzeipoor of lines 44, 45, while reason 
(c), being the most important, is most prominently stated. 

Mr. Jebb, who translates: “for I see that, when men have been proved 
in deeds past, the issues of their counsels, too, most often have effect,” 
states in the Appendix, p. 208 of ed. 2, that the general sense is: “for, 
when men are experienced, we see that they are also most successful in 
giving counsel.” Here both the italicized expressions are importations, 
on which the interpretation is dependent for sense, not found in the 
Greek. Still neither the translation, nor the general sense, affords a 
suitable reason for making this particular application at this particular 
juncture to the particular individual addressed. The general sense given 
by Jebb answers to reason (b), but reason (c) is the pertinent one here, viz., 
that it is the critical situation which brings out the dormant powers of 
such characters as Oedipus, and makes application to him in this crisis 
specially appropriate. He, who has successfully surmounted ¢ypdopai 
throughout a life of adventure (€u7repos), is the very man to devise (ebpetv) 


1 Here @urepos refers to the practical experiences of a hard life, as explained in the 
old gloss, rots év welpg woAAD yeyovbcr, 
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measures (BovAevpara) for coping with such an emergency, as that which 
formed the subject of the deputation to Oedipus. 

The Priest says in effect: “We look to you, Oedipus, the man of the 
world (év eipga woAAq yeyovora), for a practical measure of relief, because 
(és) men of experience, like yourself, are most brilliant in their resources, 
when difficulties (fyzgopds) gather thickest around them.” 

The crux lies in lines 44,45. The question of the construction of the 
words has raised a protracted controversy, under the influence of which 
the fact that these two lines supply a reason for what precedes, and the 
necessity for the adequacy of that reason, seem to have received insuf- 
ficient attention. Jebb’s translation fails in this respect. As a state- 
ment, “the issues of counsels have effect” is as unimpeachable as “all 
events are predetermining causes of other events to follow,” but, as a 
reason here, it is equally irrelevant. Even as a truism the statement is 
marred in the predication by the insertion of the words “most often.” 
Again a reason implying a multitude of counsels is inappropriate to an 
appeal made to a single individual, after the advice of the usual quid- 
nunes had failed. Lastly the real meaning of fécas is that ai Evudopai, 
though past, “still live,” i. e., “are still living forces,” impressed on the 
mind. But this sense does not suit “issues of counsels,” etc., and the 
translation “have effect” is a substitution of effect for cause, and is mis- 
leading because the English expression “have effect” here implies more 
than is stated, namely, what that effect is. An example will illustrate 
this: 6 trmos Aaxti{e: the horse kicks and thereby produces an effect: in 
effect he breaks his bucket: still the only translation of the verb is 
“kicks.” The experiences of éue.po. may be pleasurable or painful or 
both. But it is the painful experience, successfully surmounted, which 
leaves the most vivid (Zécas wddcora) impression on the mind. Place a 
full stop at padora, and this sentiment is actually expressed; remove it, 
and the partitive genitive which follows naturally appeals to pdAwora for 
government. But instead of a word in the genitive which would com- 
plete this sense in logical sequence, the speaker, by a common idiom, 
harks back, in his last words, to the central thought of the passage, the 
cry ‘to devise some helpful action,’ and rév BovAevydrov is substituted. 

The substitution of rév BovAcvpdrwv is justified, (a) by the reversion, 
at the end of the sentence, to the central and pervading thought; (b) by 
the fact that on the surface of the words there is no difficulty in grasping 
the sense; (c) by the close connexion in the context between éuzetpia, 
ovpdopai, and BovAevpara; reason (a) requires no comment. As regards 
(b) it is only necessary to refer to the choric odes of the tragedians and 
comedians, and to the plain prose of the speeches in Thucydides, in order 
to understand at once how receptive Greek is of difficulties in actual gram- 
matical construction, provided the arrangement of the words suggests the 
speaker’s thought. There has never been any question as to the general 
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sense which these two lines are intended to convey; it is only in the analysis 
of the thought that the difficulty has of late presented itself, for the pas- 
sage does not appear to have provoked much discussion in the old days. 

In regard to (c) the following remarks will, it is hoped, explain how 
it is that rv BovAevpdrwv is a substitution zpos 7d onuatvonevov rather than 
mapa mpocdoxiay, as might at first sight appear. Lines 44, 45 form a con- 
densed expression, the links between rots éumeipos and trav BovAcuparwv 
being missing. It is clear however that for present purposes of guzrepor 
are identical in the Priest’s mind with of ra BéArwora cvpBovaAcvovres, and 
that Oedipus is included in this class. Had ll. 44, 45 stood alone, as an 
aphorism, apart from the context, it would have been necessary to sub- 
stitute either ovpBovAow: for éume(poror OF eurerpidv for Bovdrevparuy, i. e., 
“adversity is the most lively of counsels,” or, “adversity is the most 
enduring of experiences.” Sophocles condenses both thoughts into 
one. In the context, as rots éumeipos is necessary to mark the 
character to which reference is made, so rv BovAevpdrwv is essential to 
express the complete thought by recalling dAxyjv rw’ eipeiv, the object 
uppermost in the Priest’s mind. It is easy to understand that each 
éurepia assists in forming BovAeipara, by which ovpdopai are met and 
grappled with, while each cvpdopa, successfully overcome by BovAevpara, 
leaves an indelible impression on the mind, and consequently, by this 
very process, becomes itself a fresh BovAevia, with which to overcome 
further cvydopai. Thus the character of Odysseus as roAvuytis was cast 
in cupdopat. I see, therefore, no difficulty in taking cvpdopai, for the 
purpose of the context, as a type or class belonging to the order of 
Bovdetpara, i. e., ‘things planned,’ ‘counsels given,’ just as in ecclesiasti- 
cal language adversity is called a ‘judgment, and in secular terms a 
‘school.’ Now the action of cvpopai is twofold: (1) they produce endur- 
ing impressions, and (2), by means of (1), their effects remain as BovAevpata 
for future guidance. Sophocles mentions (1) only, the first and most 
important, but (2) is of course implied. Hence it follows that Mekler’s 
pias becomes unnecessary, because (2), as the effect of (1), covers this 
sense. There is, therefore, in our context a close connexion between 
éurrerpia, cvpopai, and Bovdrevyara, which makes the substitution of one 
for the other less harsh than it otherwise might seem. 

In the context re, 1. 40, is inferential, as often in Thucydides, “now 
therefore” (“so now,” Coleridge); dAxy is “active help” (“strength as 
displayed in action,” L. and S.); eipeiv is “to devise,” being taken up 
again in BovAevyartwv; ere . . . . mov is parenthetic, not being absolutely 
necessary to the sense, but being added in amplification of twa, with a 
reference, in this summing-up of the situation, to mp@ros dvdpav (33) and 
mpocOnxn Geod (38); as explains dAxyjyv rw’ edpeiv, and gives the reason why 
application for relief is made to Oedipus, rather than to anyone else, 
Teiresias, for instance; xai means “actually,” “just,” or “exactly;” ras 
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Evudopds bears its ordinary sense of “adversity;” {éoas paduora = “are 
most living,” that is to say, have an existence, as impressions on the 
mind, most lively and enduring; rév BovAevpdrwv is a partitive genitive, 
and goes with pddiora fooas, not with ras gvpgopds. Translate accord- 
ingly: 

Now, therefore, we, all of us here in suppliant wise, beseech thee, Oedipus, 
Prince mightiest in all eyes, to devise for us some helpful action or other 
(whether thou knowest it from having heard the voice of a god or haply from 
aman), since I see that with men of experience it is just their times of trial 
that are the most striking —of their counsels, [or] are, among their counsels, 
those which impress themselves on the mind with most enduring significance. 


It is claimed for this interpretation (which dates from 1899, when a 
friend in India suggested that padiora trév BovAevparwv should be taken 
as equivalent to padAov 7 7a BovAcipara): 

(a) That it gives the best sense to the passage, since it supplies the 
true reasons for applying to Oedipus for help; (b) that it dispenses with 
the unusual sense of ras vydopds, which has given rise to much contro- 
versy; (c) that it severs the unnatural connexion betweeen ras évadopds 
and trav BovAevpdtwv, words completely separated in the context by the 
author ; (d) that rév BovAevparwv at once drops into its natural construc- 
tion, as an ordinary partitive genitive; (e) that there is ample justification 
in the context and in the Greek language for the compressed form of 
speech, by which it is claimed that the passage is explained; (f) that the 
substitution at the end of the sentence of a word which recalls the main 
or central thought of the passage, for that which is expected in the 
immediate context, is a common idiom, such as Sophocles might well be 
expected to employ. 

The objections to the ordinary interpretations may be summarized as 
follows: 

Jebb’s.—(1) Violence to author’s arrangement of words in taking 
ras Evuopas With rav BovAevparwr; (2) special sense given to ras Evpdopds 
not warranted by context; (3) violence done to Zoéaas by an interpreta- 
tion, which, even if admissible, does not command universal acceptance; 
(4) enfeeblement of adopted interpretation caused by translating pdduora 
“most often;” (5) inferiority of sense after all the above straining; (6) 
inadequacy of reason. 

Kennedy’s.—Points 1, 2, 5, and 6 as above. Kennedy’s “comparisons 
of counsels” makes his interpretation equivalent to a special case of “in 
the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom,” a sentiment quite out of 
place as a reason for appeal to a single individual. His interpretation of 
ws, as explaining «i7’ dm’ dvdpds, is not generally accepted, and mars the 
sense of the passage, inasmuch as it explains a side-issue, rather than the 


main object of the address. Besides, éuzeipous obviously refers to Oedipus, 
not to the casual dvdpds ov. 
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Earle’s.—Earle is undoubtedly right in saying that lines 44, 45 are a 
special case of “necessity is the mother of invention.” But the objec- 
tions to his interpretation are: (1) substitution of pias for feaas; (2) 
inferiority of reason. The expression, “even misfortunes are a source of 
counsels,” does not emphasize the reason for the appeal with the same 
significance as “misfortunes are actually the keenest of counsels.” But 
Earle is no longer off the rails, like his predecessors. The main point 
was to insist on the correct interpretation of ras yzdopas, which he has 
done. The rest will follow, if the final solution is yet to come. 

F. T. Rickarps 


BoMBAY 


THE THEORY OF IAMBIC SHORTENING IN LINDSAY’S 
CAPTIVI 

When I read Lindsay’s admirable edition of the Captivi of Plautus 
five years or more ago, I found myself involved in the meshes of a logical 
dilemma from which I could not escape. At the time I hoped for some 
elucidation of the difficulty in the subsequent writings of the author him- 
self. But no light has come from him, and the fundamental question 
which disturbed me does not seem to have troubled the numerous review- 
ers who have properly spoken of the book in the highest terms of praise. 
I seem forced, therefore, to make open confession here, for the matter 
involved underlies the most important topic treated in the work. Let me 
state the points of difficulty in the order in which they presented them- 
selves to me on reading the book. 

Ninety of the one hundred and two pages of the Introduction are 
devoted to a discussion of the metre and prosody of Plautus, and a large 
number of these pages deal with the brevis brevians law and its ramifi- 
cations. The principle itself is well stated at p. 30 in the following 
form: “After a short sy!lable an unaccented syllable, long by nature or 
by ‘position,’ was pronounced ‘ half-long’ and scanned by the Dramatists 
either long or short, when the accent fell on the following syllable or on 
the preceding (short) syllable.” Most Plautine scholars hold, I presume, 
that if the short syllable of the iambic combination be under the ictus or 
the word (or sentence) accent, the conditions of the case are satisfied, and 
the long syllable of the iambus may be shortened. But this view of the 
case is vigorously and repeatedly combated by Lindsay, who remarks at 
p. 88 that “to ascribe to the mere incidence of the ictus or beat of the 
line any influence over the quantity of a syllable is surely unreasonable.” 
In the footnote at p. 31 he says: “This strange idea that the beat of a 
line, the cadence marked by the conductor’s baton, could alter the quan- 
tity of a vowel of a Latin word has led to some surprising attempts at 
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scansion in Plautus, etc.;” and at p. 39 the same view is developed at 
some length. Now, a stress of voice has a tendency to affect the pronun- 
ciation of an adjacent syllable—a tendency which becomes effective under 
certain circumstances. But if, as Lindsay says, “the incidence of the 
ictus has no influence over the quantity of a syllable,” even when an 
iambus is concerned, it seems to follow logically that the incidence of 
the metrical ictus involves no stress of voice. One might, indeed, hold 
that the constant incidence in everyday conversation of the word-accent 
on the first syllable of bene or male, for instance, would reduce the 
quantity of the final syllable, but that the occasional incidence of a 
metrical stress would not have that effect. Yet, as we have seen, this is 
not the theory advocated in the book. The verse-beat is regarded as a 
thing of such a nature that it can have no influence on the quantity of a 
syllable, and the inevitable conclusion drawn from the Introduction 
seems to be that the word-accent and the metrical ictus are essentially 
different in character. 

The Appendix in this edition of the Captivi deals mainly with the 
question of the relation between the ictus and word-accent in Plautus. 
It was the perusal of this part of the book, after I had read the Intro- 
duction, which disturbed me, because the author speaks of the attempt 
of Latin verse-writers to “reconcile the natural stress-accent of the words 
with the ictus or metrical beat of the line” (p. 360). At p. 374 he 
quotes the Latin grammarians, apparently with approval, “who seem to 
speak of the lines of Plautus and Terence as if ictus and accent were 
very much the same thing.” The occasional conflict between the metrical 
ictus and word-accent in Latin verse is compared at p. 373 to the not infre- 
quent lack of harmony between the ictus and word-accent in English 
poetry. In our own poetry the ictus or verse accent is, of course, a stress 
of voice, and the conclusion to be drawn from this comparison and from 
the other quoted statements seems to be that the Latin ictus was a stress 
of voice. This conception of the ictus finds expression even in the Intro- 
duction in the statement that “to follow the Greek practice would bring 
the metrical ictus into constant clash with the natural accent.” Only 
things which are alike in character can clash. And what is meant by the 
“natural accent,” unless it is the stress which a given syllable always 
has, whether in everyday life or in literature, in prose or in verse, as 
opposed to the stress which another syllable has on comparatively rare 
occasions, viz., under the ictus in a verse? Were it not for the well- 
known views on the word accent which Lindsay has stated in his Latin 
Language, it might be supposed that he belonged to the French school 
of phoneticians, and that he regarded the word-accent and the ictus as 
similar in character, but as something else than a stress of voice; but, of 
course, this assumption cannot be made in his case. In the Appendix, 
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therefore, the word-accent and the metrical ictus are thought of as 
similar in character. In other words, I see no escape from the con- 
clusion, that Professor Lindsay treats the ictus‘as a stress of voice in 
the Appendix, and denies it that character in the Introduction. 

Frank Frost Apport 


REJOINDER 


Professor Abbott’s difficulty is due, I think, to his belief (not the 
general belief, surely) that the ictus of verse and the emphasis of syl- 
lables in talk are one and the same thing; that, for example, a Roman 
reader uttered the first, and third syllables of the hexameter line-opening 
Maecenas dixit with precisely the same stress as he uttered the first and 
third syllables of the sentence me, non te, dixit. Samuel Lover in his 
Irish novel Handy Andy gives an amusing description of the “sing- 
song” produced by confusing metrical ictus with accentual stress. 

But I do not wish my theory of Plautine prosody to depend on this 
or that view of the nature of metrical ictus, The theory I state in these 
terms: The scansion of words in a line of Plautus reflects their pronun- 
ciation in ordinary (unpoetical) utterance. If, as everyone allows, a 
Roman pronounced the second syllable of venire long in the sentence 
venire salvum te gaudeo, then Plautus could not put venire at the 
beginning of a trochaic line. So the traditional opening of Truc. 504 
venire salvom cannot be tolerated, if the line is, like the rest of the 
passage, trochaic. 

W. M. Linpsay 

University or St. ANDREWS 

Scotland 


NOTES ON SOME KIONISKOI IN ATHENS 


When in Athens in 1903 I took occasion to examine the xovicxor 
which lie near the Dipylon gate and which have been published in the 
"Edypepis dpxaodoyixy, 1893, pp. 221-24. My study revealed the following 
errors in the publication by Mylonas: p. 221, No. 2, after SwxAéovs the 
third line, containing the word "Avépia, is omitted; p. 221, No. 3, read 
Kapvooria; p. 223, No. 15, read "Awonvy for ’Ayonvia; No. 15 is like 
No. 16 except for the first word, which is Eirérn instead of Eiréprn; 
p. 223, No. 19, 1. 3, the stone reads Kvpyvaios and not Mupnvaios. 


Davip M. Rosinson 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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The Evidence of Greek Papyri with regard to Textual Criticism. 
By F. G. Kenyon. Reprint from the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Vol. I, 1904. London: Henry Frowde. 
Pp. 28. 2s. 


This important paper, written by a widely known and highly esteemed 
scholar, deserves special attention. The age in which we live is remark- 
able for great discoveries in the field of classical philology, among which 
those of fresh authors or books are of course most prominent, then those 
of fragments from authors whose works are still lost; but the remainder 
also is by no means unimportant. Who would ever have imagined that 
fragments of the Phaedo hardly one century later than the book itself 
would come to light? Who could have thought of the discovery of 
Homeric fragments dating from the third century B.c., and consequently 
older than the Alexandrian recension? The history of the classic Greek 
texts has now been extended in a way nobody dreamt of half a century 
ago. The paper of which we shall speak contains a succinct and lucid, 
and yet in no wise superficial, review of the principal results obtained by 
the help of the papyri concerning the text of extant Greek authors down 
to the year 1903.' Since that date fresh stores have come in, and while 
I write others are coming, in large measure due to the praiseworthy and 
inexhaustible energy of Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt. The British Museum 
seems to have ceased to acquire papyri, and Dr. Kenyon’s activity, most 
wonderful in former years, is at present unemployed for publishing. Let 
us hope that the time will come when he is unable to make retrospects 
like this on account of fresh work being put into his hands. 

Dr. Kenyon counts no less than 189 papyri of extant authors; that is 
to say, not MSS, but (with some rare exceptions) fragments of MSS and 
very frequently small fragments. Therefore the principle ex ungue 
leonem should hold good, and does to some extent. Again, out of the 
189 papyri no less than 109 contain portions of Homer, 79 of the Iliad 
and 22 of the Odyssey—the rest giving scholia. The dominant position 
of Homer in classical antiquity cannot be better illustrated than by 
these statistics, nor the prominence of the Iliad in general estimation as 
over against the Odyssey. Dr. Kenyon divides the Homer papyri into 

1TIn an appendix (pp. 27f.) the author briefly surveys the results of what is con- 


tained in Oxyrh. Pap. IV (1904). The number of papyri, especially of Homer, is 
agair greatly increased; the general conclusion, however, remains the same. 
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two classes, those earlier than the Alexandrian recension (or at any rate 
untouched by it), of which he counts only four, and the great bulk of 
more recent MSS, which give substantially the same text as our parch- 
ment MSS. The small number of the former class is noticeably increased 
by Grenfell and Hunt’s volume of the present year, the Hibeh Papyri. 
What the author says on the character of this class is on the whole con- 
firmed by the fresh evidence: these papyri abound in spurious verses, not 
received and (so far as we know) not even mentioned by the Alexandrian 
critics. Generally these verses are new only in their new context. It is 
a widespread phenomenon in the tradition of Homer that rhapsodists 
(or whoever they were) expanded a passage by means of another similar 
to it, making identical what originally was but similar. We now see that 
the extent of this kind of deformation was once still greater. But there 
is among the Hibeh papyri one of a different character (No. 20), which 
has but one addition and several omissions, and in one of the latter shows 
a remarkable agreement with Zenodotus, A 86 ff. Athene is said to have 
come among the Trojans in the shape of a man, Laodocus, a son of 
Antenor, [dvdapov avribeov difnuevn, ei mov epevpor (88). eXpe Avxdovos vidv 
dpvpova te kpatepov Te (89) éExradr’: dui dé puv kparepal orixes domordwv 
(90) Aadv, xré. The scholia A give as Zenodotus’ reading ecipe dé rdvde 
instead of ef ov édevpor 88, then éoradr’ xré. 90, without 89, and the same 
is the reading of the papyrus: 8: ]{nevy nupe 8[ €]7[ ovde] (or perhaps rov ye, 
for révde is out of place here); then . . . o|tixes aom[orawy xré. There 
is no question that the papyrus depends upon Zenodotus, and it follows 
that the latter, although in other cases guilty of wilful shortening, in this 
case had his authorities. Now the same verses recur E 168 f., of Aeneas: 
Ilavdapov dvriBeov difjpevos, ei wou eperpor. edpe.... Kpatepdv te. In my 
opinion there can be no doubt that Zenodotus and the papyrus are right: 
the passage in A has suffered by further assimilation to that in E. Ei ov 
€devpo implies the possibility of not finding, which did exist in the case 
of Aeneas, but would not have existed even if the real Laodocus and not 
the goddess had been seeking. In E there is battle and movement; in A 
the armies stand in quiet order. 

Out of the other class of papyri Dr. Kenyon selects nine of the Iliad 
and two of the Odyssey, and by brief extracts of their peculiar readings 
shows that they give substantially the same text as our mediaeval MSS. 
Moreover, if the latter are divided into different families, the papyri show 
themselves quite impartial regarding the differences between them, the 
origin of which is thus proved to be of later date. Broadly speaking, we 
may say that what exists in our MSS already existed in the second cen- 
tury of our era or even earlier. But nevertheless the papyri have their 
value; for the general truth which I have just stated cannot be inverted. 
Not all that existed in second-century MSS has come down to us, not 
even for the Zliad and much less for the Odyssey. And even if a special 
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reading has been preserved in one or two MSS, it is by no means useless 
to know that it is really ancient, and that for instance the omission of a 
verse in a later MS is not due to mere chance. The Harris Homer 
(Brit. Mus. Pap. 107), containing the greater part of 3, omits vss. 200, 
201, which are omitted also by Cureton’s Syriac palimpsest, but (at least 
vs. 200) nowhere else. Iris is speaking to Achilleus: ddd’ aitws én 
tadpov inv Tpweror pavyA (198), ai xé o° brodeioavtes dréaxwvtar ToAEWOLO 
(199, cf. If 41: ai xé pe col toxovres dmdcywvtar mod€uovo) Tpies, dvamrvev- 
awot 8 "Apyioe vies "Axardv (200=II 42) retpduevor, dAlyn S€ 7° avarvevors 
roAeuoro (201=I1 43). The last two lines are apt in II but out of place 
in 3%, where the only object to be gained is the final saving of Patroclus’ 
body, which at the same time would be the end of (and not a pause in) 
the combat of the day. It may be supposed that the Alexandrian critics 
obelized the verses and that our scholia (as in many cases) are incomplete. 
Z 493: maow, éyoi 8 padvora, roi “IAiw éyyeydaow. Since the ¢ of “Iduos 
is violated, Hoffmann proposed to write rao, pddora & epoi, (roi “TAtw) = 
a 359, 350, and Bekker adopted that reading, which is confirmed by a 
quotation in Arrian Diss. Epict. iii. 22.108. The same is represented by 
the papyrus MS Oxyrhynchus 425 (Ox. Pap. ITI), and why should it not 
have been in Aristarchus’ text? This corruption may be later. A simi- 
lar case is © 198: dxéa 8 "Ips MSS, again with violation of the ¢; dxa & 
*Ipus, conjectured by Nauck, is the reading of a papyrus (Grenfell Pap., 
Sec. Ser., No. iv, p. 10); but that papyrus belongs to the older class.’ 
Accordingly it is possible to make a conjecture in Homer and afterward 
to have the pleasure of seeing it confirmed by a papyrus. 

From Homer Dr. Kenyon goes on to Hesiod, of whom he counts but 
four papyri. The results for this poet are of comparatively greater 
importance than for Homer, since the Alexandrian text of him is very 
imperfectly preserved. In one case fragments of four new lines (before 
Erga 174) are given by a papyrus of the fourth century a.p., probably 
spurious lines condemned by the ancients. The next case, that of Solon, 
is quite an exceptional one: we have no parchment MS of Solon’s works, 
nor has any papyrus MS of them come to light; but there are quotations 
of Solonian verses existing in Aristides the rhetor and elsewhere, and 
part of these are given also by the papyrus of the ToAure‘a, with notable 
improvements. The author passes on to the dramatists, among whom 
Euripides is especially concerned. Here the fact of the substantial 
identity of the later and the earlier text is again duly stated. There are 
some exceptions of course; but we see that the copyists who did their 

1] may correct some slight errors in Dr. Kenyon’s extracts from the papyri. Pap. 
Brit. Mus, 136: A 378 6é for ja with AGTN etc., not ‘‘with a few later MSS.’’—542 
édote’ a’rap as AG.— Brit. Mus. Pap. 128: W 427 edpurépn wapeddooa, see scholia V.— 
Ox. Pap, 223; E 75, 126 first omitted but afterward supplied.— Tebtunis Pap. 4; B 


206 omitted as in A etc.,— Brit. Mus. Pap. 114; Q 344 first omitted but afterward sup- 
plied.— Brit. Mus. Pap. 271 has the diple eight times, not the obelus. 
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work in Homer with exactness and reliability did not copy tragedies in a 
different way. The ardor for introducing conjectural corrections into the 
tragic poets had already diminished before these discoveries; let us hope 
that it will go on diminishing—that is to say, to a certain extent; for 
there are, here too, certi denique fines. Byzantine copyists have not done 
any great harm to these texts; but a guarantee for Alexandrian and Attic 
copyists has still to be found. 

Coming to prose writers, Dr. Kenyon has little to say about Herodo- 
tus, who is but poorly represented by papyri, but much more about 
Thucydides and still more about Xenophon. Of Thucydides there 
existed a MS in Oxyrhynchus, of the fourth book. The first fragments 
of it were published in the first volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, and 
others newly found in the fourth (see Appendix, p. 27). We see from 
these fragments that even in antiquity one MS frequently exhibited dif- 
ferent texts—by means of adscripts, many of which are indicated as 
traditional various readings by double points and horizontal strokes, in 
this way: r-ov: with wx over ov, ora:dia: with daa over dia, Or arntecav 
without anything over ¢, = “dzyeoav or amyoav.” The same system is 
found in the Aristotle papyrus and even in the Mediceus of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles. But Dr. Kenyon rightly remarks that most of these 
variants are of small importance, and that very little support is given to 
modern theories which suppose a far-reaching corruption of Thucydides’ 
text through explanations erroneously incorporated into it. At any rate, 
the corruption must be older than the first century a.p., the date of this 
papyrus. That at that time there were already corruptions is proved by 
iv. 34. 1, where Dobree’s emendation 700 Oapeciv 76 mordv, instead of Tr. 6. 
76 tieioTov, although not confirmed by the papyrus, must nevertheless be 
considered certain. Moreover, the papyri themselves show that many 
roughnesses of Thucydides’ style are in reality due not to the author 
but to copyists—a useful lesson for editors, many of whom incline to 
superstitious veneration of manuscript authority, involving prejudice for 
the author himself. In iv. 37. 1 the parchment MSS all alike give this 
reading: yvods 8 6 KXéwv kai 6 Anuoobévns Stu ci Kal dmwoodtv padXov 
évSucover, Siapbapynoopevovs airovs. It was not very difficult to remove 
the inappropriate 67, but nevertheless the particle and the gross anaco- 
luthon were religiously preserved in the texts, until, after the discovery 
of the papyrus (which omits 67:), it disappeared from that of Hude. The 
general axiom that there are anacolutha in Thucydides, and that his style 
is rather rough than smooth, must not be stretched too far. In Xeno- 
phon’s case the chief lesson is the distrust due to the so-called stemmata 
of MSS as a basis for the constitution of his text. Both the division into 
classes and the general estimation of one class as over against another 
may be correct; but we now see, as we saw for Homer, that in more 
ancient times that division did not yet exist, while the single readings 
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both of A and of B did exist, only in different combinations. Except in 
the rare case that one extant MS is the parent of all others, eclecticism 
with regard to the different classes is the only safe principle, more and 
more acknowledged in recent times, while previously the exclusive ven- 
eration of one MS, called the best, produced much mischief. Xenophon’s 
text is but indifferently preserved, at least in the Anabasis and the 
Cyropaedia: witness the very large number of various MSS readings, 
much larger than in Thucydides, still further augmented by the papyri. 

Coming to Plato, Dr. Kenyon has to deal with fragmentary MSS of 
the very highest antiquity, discovered among the Flinders Petrie papyri 
and published, by J. P. Mahaffy, as early as 1891 (1893). In this one 
case I rather strongly dissent from our author, who, after discussing the 
evidence of the Phaedo papyrus (which is more considerable in extent 
than the other, that of the Laches), says that “the new readings seem to 
point, just as the earliest papyri of Homer do, to the existence of a cer- 
tain amount of license in copyists of the early Ptolemaic period.” Dr. 
Kenyon seems to forget, firstly, that these copyists of Homer were still 
very remote from Homer, whilst those of the Phaedo and Laches were 
quite near to Plato (later, perhaps, by one century), and secondly, that 
after that age there came for Homer a critical reformation, carried 
through by the best grammarians, while for Plato we know of nothing of 
the sort. Professor Usener’s brilliant conception that Plato’s original 
text came forth after that time from the cellar in Scepsis and formed an 
authentic basis on which our own parchment MSS rest, necessarily failed 
to convince, because one hypothesis had been built upon another, and of 
real proofs there was nothing. The most interesting variant is Phaed. 
68 e, dviparodady instead of ein6y. The passage runs thus: dA’ dpuws 
avrois cupBaive. roirw (P wrongly rovro) dpowov rd waOos Td mepi Tavrnv 
(rou ex avtnv again wrongly P) riv einbn (dvdparodady) cwdpootvyv. It 
is quite true that the first two variants (and many others besides) prove 
the faultiness of P, but ei76y gives no clear sense, and dvdparodady the 
very best sense, being in harmony with 69 b rq dvr dvdparodwdyns (where 
7@ dvr refers to 68 e, just as 69 be ra svt 7 Kabapds to 67 ab, and 80 e 
To dvr. TeOvdvar pedrcraoa to 64 a, 67 e). It is a mere sophism to say 
(with Usener and others) that because of 69 b dvdparodwdys was interpo- 
lated in the former passage. Moreover, Dr. W. Janell produced a second 
witness for dvdparodwdys, schol. Phaedr. 258 e av8parodudes ciciv ASovai 
ai ddAwv mabdv drexouevae, im arAdwv SE Kkparovevar (see the following 
words in the Phaedo). On the other hand, a rhythmical analysis of the 
passage as it stands in our MSS (with one exception), gives quite a satis- 
factory result, and dvdpa7r0dHdy, by this severest test, is not with equal 
facility justified. In my book on Attic rhythms (Leipzig, Teubner, 1901) 
and in that on Asianic rhythms (Leipzig, Deichert, 1905, where I have 
considerably improved the method) I have laid down the principles of 
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this analysis and applied it td Plato as well as to the orators. ri 8 oi 
Koo pLoL adTOY; Od | Ta’Tdv TOdTO TeTdvOacw; | (A a, s - - ~~ — — =) dxodacia 
tt | vi owhpores ciow; | (bb, -~ s ~~ — ©) xaitor papeév ye ddvvareiv (MSS 
aSwvarov evar; What P had is uncertain), ddd’ duws | (Cc), adrois cvpBaive 





, 9 ‘ , ‘ ‘ , ‘ 

tovTw dpo- | (d)- ov ro maBos | 7d mepi tav- | (e e, = ~~ —) - THY THY 
a7 , 4 4 « Ld 

«i79n ocwdhpocivyy | (d, ----- - ~~ -—) qoBovpevor yap érépwv 
ydovav | (Cc, s-~- ~~~ —-~-—) orepn Piva kai émOvpodv | Tes éxelvwv, 
GAdwv aréxov’ in’ | (ff, (~) ~ - - - = ~~ — =) dAdo Kparotpevor. | Kairou 
kahotai y’ d- | (2 g,- -~ - ~ =) -KoAaciav | 7d brd Tay | (again e e) 
ydovav dpxecOa | aA’ dpws ovpBaive | (hh, - ~ - - - = ) adrois 


Kparoupévors | ih’ ydovav xpareiv | (againg g, =-~—--~—) xré. Over 
against this P has cwdpovotew for codpoves ciow, Without rhythm, but 
after that, if we preserve ddvvarov elvac and instead of 7d wdBos rou éx’ 
airiv read rot 7d 7aOos wept tavtyv, an analysis is possible: kairo. papév 
y advvarov | (a) elvar, addr’ duws ad-| (8) - Trois ovpBatver TovTw Spordv 
to. To TaBos | (y) wept tavrnv THv dvdpar0dwdn Gwppocivyy | (y)* poBovpevor 
yap érépwv | (a) Sovav orepyby - | (B) - var Kal érBvpodvres exelvov | (8), 
GAwv adréxovtat bn’ exelvov (so P) | (8) xparovpevor | (€). xaitor Kadod - | 


(€) - ov y’ dxodaciav 76 bd trav 7 - | (8) - Sovdv apxerOa | (£)- cvpBaive 
& otv (so P) ad- | ()- rots xparoupévas id’ | pdovav xpareiy aA | (Awv) 
nn.aisx-~-~~~s, Be Sat ae PS ak A ee ise Tee) Se Je (ore sae Nae Sree 


d8=(or~v)= ~~ - corer --jes-~-,f=----,9(=f)-~--~--s. 
I have kept the readings of P, except rotro, éx’ airy and orepnOnva érépwv 
ySovav, Which may be slips of the copyist. If, then, an analysis is pos- 
sible both ways, we are led to the hypothesis that these differences origi- 
nate with the author himself, who had made a double edition of this 
dialogue. It is but just to confess that, as dvdpar0dédy cannot be an 
interpolation, so ei76y can hardly be explained in that way. Plato 
might have thought that dvdparodedys was rather strong, and might 
have blunted the edge by substituting an ironical eij4ys. That he did 
not cease to remodel his dialogues is attested by Dionysius De comp., 
p. 208, and that the Phaedo had not lost its interest for its author is very 
likely, while for a dialogue like the Laches the same hypothesis would 
look much more improbable. But there is no need of it for the Laches, 
because there the divergencies between the papyrus and our tradition do 
not extend quite so far. I have treated this question in two articles, 
which appeared in Berichte d. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, 1898, 1899 
(“Zur altesten Geschichte des platonischen Textes”). Blunders are not 
wanting in the Laches papyrus, but on the whole it gives a better text 
than our MSS, and more than one correction furnished by it is convin- 
cing. Badham had suspected 15 éxe(vov 191 b as interpolated, and P 
omits not only these words but also the corresponding 16 ye rév ‘EAAnvev. 
In the next line P gives rovrous for Aaxeda:poviovs, which is again an inter- 
polation: Any... .76 Aaxedapoviwy: rovrovs yap—that is to say, Aaxedat- 
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poviovs, Which was added above the the line and subsequently crept into 
the text, expelling the pronoun. Of course, the textual condition of the 
individual dialogues cannot be throughout the same; but that of the 
Laches appears to be indifferent. We have another papyrus fragment 
of this dialogue, from Oxyrhynchus, of the second century a. pv. (Oxyrh. 
Pap. 228), and on 297 ¢ ovtxcovy oé ye P (for otxovy éywye MSS) von Wila- 
mowitz remarks that we ought to be ashamed not to have found this by 
ourselves. Other Plato papyri repeat the lesson taught by other papyri 
for other authors—that our text goes back at least as far as the second 
century a. pD., most of all the large (but unluckily worthless) Berlin papy- 
rus containing a commentary on the Theaetetus with many quotations 
from the text. 

Dr. Kenyon’s survey of the authors concerned concludes with the 
orators: Isocrates, Aeschines, Demosthenes. That the textual condition 
of all these is far from being excellent might be gathered from the very 
large number of variants presented by our MSS. The number of papyri 
is exceedingly high for Demosthenes, but most of them are of small 
extent, with the exception especially of one, which at the same time is 
the oldest of all (first century 8.c.), giving the greater part of the third 
Epistle (§§ 1-38). Dr. Kenyon freely avows the superiority of this 
papyrus over the later MSS, but justly remarks that the case of the 
epistles may be exceptional, since they were not so much cared for as the 
orations. Nevertheless, a variant like that in §13 pets ¥ ev wappyoia 
favres (P), over against ipets 8 dvres “AOynvaia Kai madeias peréxovres 
(MSS), is likely to cause general uneasiness about our tradition. But it 
is to be remembered that orators were in a different case both from 
philosophers and from historians. Since the study of eloquence was so 
general in later antiquity and the Attic masterpieces were constantly 
explained to disciples, it is no wonder that their text suffered more. The 
words dpeis 8 dvres "APnvatoe come from xxiii. 109 (or else from xviii. 68 
ipiv 8 oto. ’AOnvaios cai . . . . ); the wadeca is mentioned in this epistle, 
§11. On the other hand, the bulk of the Demosthenes papyri (including 
the lemmata in the newly found commentary by Didymus) gives the same 
results for this author which we met with elsewhere: our tradition goes 
back to the second century of our era; Byzantine copyists are not to be 
made responsible for any interpolation; the so-called inferior MSS are 
not to be wholly disregarded.' There is no need to enter into more 
details, nor to repeat the same general facts with reference to Isocrates 
and Aeschines. Of the latter we have only small fragments, which now 
and then furnish a good emendation; Isocrates is more fortunate, 
especially for the big London papyrus of De pace (viii), an exact copy of 
which is given by H. J. Bell in the Journal of Philology XXX. This 


10n Demosthenes papyri I have written two short articles, inserted in Fleckeisen’s 
Jahrb. f. Class. Phil., 1892, pp. 29-44, and 1894, pp. 441-50. 
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papyrus carries us back to the first century of our era and teaches the 
same lessons. 

Now what course is to be followed by future editors, in view of this 
great enlargement of our knowledge of the history of the texts? We 
must be more modest in our pretensions, that is clear. As it is easy in 
some cases to discover the true reading when it is presented by a MS, so 
it is difficult or rather impossible to do the same throughout a text. I 
have some confidence in rhythmical analysis, which has the same value 
for prose writers as the metre or the strophical correspondence for poets. 
But is that correspondence sufficient to restore the choral songs of the 
dramatists? By nomeans. Nevertheless, progress is possible. Dr. Ken- 
yon insists upon the insufficiency of conjectural emendation, and I did 
the same a dozen years ago; but that insufficiency is apparent only when 
we look upon the whole of a text, not when we confine our view to a 
single passage. A good many conjectures have been found subsequent 
confirmation by the papyri; but it is true that their number is small 
compared with that of extant corruptions, and also with that of emenda- 
tions furnished by fresh evidence. So I would advise an editor, first of 
all, not to rely upon a single MS, secondly, to distrust his own power of 
conjectural emendation, and lastly, to acquire a thorough acquaintance 
with his author, that is to say, with his way of thinking, with his modes 
of expression, with his stylistic rules, and soon. But without common- 
sense no good edition of any author is possible. Common-sense must 
guard the editor from snares into which his other criteria frequently 


may lead him. 
F. Brass 


HALLE 


Topographie von Athen. Von WaLTHER JuDEICH. Handbuch der 
klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, herausgegeben von Iwan 
von Miller, III. Bd., 2te Abt., 2te Hfte. Manchen: Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1905. Pp. xii+416. M. 18. 


The short sketch of the topography of Athens in Lolling’s Geography 
of Greece, published in 1889 in the third volume of this series, is now 
superseded by a volume of 400 pages. One can only be glad of this 
increase in size, for it has enabled the author to give us a complete and 
scientific guide to the monuments of Athens, taking account of the recent 
discoveries and the recent literature on the subject. This has been 
accomplished in what is really a very small space by relegating to the 
foot-notes the discussion of disputed points, while the text gives a state- 
ment of the facts with the interpretation of them which the author adopts. 

After an introduction (pp. 1-39) giving a clear account of the sources, 
and a section on the history of the city (pp. 40-106), comes the topography 
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proper with the following divisions: Circuit and fortifications (pp. 107-53); 
demes, districts, streets, aqueducts (pp. 154-91); description of the Acro- 
polis (pp. 192-254), the district immediately below it (pp. 255-92), the 
lower city (pp. 293-355), the suburbs, including the Piraeus (pp. 356-403). 
As is seen, the old custom of following the route of Pausanias is aban- 
doned. The more independent point of view thus gained is a distinct 
advantage, but the testimony of the periegete might well receive more 
recognition, especially in the discussion of such difficult questions as that 
of the removal of the Old Athena temple and that of the location of the 
Enneakrounos. The weight of the evidence from the remains (which has 
been increased since the publication of this book by the investigation by 
the specialist, Graber, in Ath. Mitt. 1905, pp. 1-64) leads Judeich to place 
the Enneakrounos, with Dorpfeld, in the depression between the Acropolis 
and the Pnyx (p. 184). He places the Avovio.ov év Acuvas in the same 
district and identifies it with the Lenaeum (pp. 263 ff.). To explain the 
apparent early desertion of the sanctuary, he suggests that the festival of 
the Lenaea was transferred to the precinct of Dionysus Eleuthereus in late 
Greek or early Roman times. He does not accept Diérpfeld’s interpreta- 
tion of Thue. ii. 15, but adopts the explanation proposed by Weller in an 
article in the Classical Review (1902, p. 158) which he fails to mention. 

The section on the pre-Themistoclean city wall (pp. 113 ff.) is the 
weakest in the book. The supposed course of this wall, whose existence 
Dérpfeld denies entirely and whose disappearance before the period of 
the Persian wars is admitted by Wilamowitz, is indicated in blue in Fig. 
9, opp. p. 112. The ingenious suggestion that the rvAaz, still standing to 
the north of the market-place in the time of Pausanias, were a survival 
from this early wall does not carry much weight, and the attempt to 
bring in the arch of Hadrian as evidence (following Wilamowitz Aus 
Kydathen, p. 101) is certainly wrong. Aside from the extreme improb- 
ability that the boundaries of “Theseus’ City” should be known in the 
second century A. D., there are apparently traces of the Themistoclean 
wall in a line with the gate, as Judeich admits. Further, his own illus- 
tration (Fig. 9) places the gate not on the boundary between the cities of 
Theseus and Hadrian, but between those of Theseus and Themistocles. 

The Opisthodomos (p. 230) is held to be a separate building and is 
brought into connection with the foundations southwest of the Parthenon, 
which have been usually identified with the Chalkotheke. 

On the whole, not many new theories are advanced, but careful weigh- 
ing of the evidence and independence of judgment in reaching conclusions 
on the many difficult problems which the subject presents are everywhere 
evident. The book deserves high praise for its clear and accurate de- 
scription of the monuments, for the completeness with which the sources 
are indicated, for the well-chosen illustrations, and for the three admir- 
able maps — of the city, the Acropolis, and the Piraeus—which are a 
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great advance over any that have so far appeared. For that of the 
Acropolis the author was able to use the still unpublished survey by 
Kawerau. 

A few minor omissions and inaccuracies have been noted. On p. 274 
the article by De Cou on the Lysicrates monument (Am. Jour. Arch. 
VIII, pp. 42 ff.) and on p. 277 Doérpfeld’s reply to Puchstein Die griech- 
ische Biihne (Alt. Mitt. 1903, pp. 383-436) should have been mentioned. 
The Thrasyllus monument can hardly be described as “ Dorie” (p. 281). 
On the plan of the Acropolis the four foundation blocks on the road 
between the stoa of Eumenes and the Asclepieum cannot belong to a 
Propylon. On p. 205 westhdlfte should read osthdlfte. On p. 251 N. W. 
should read S. W. On p. 252 nérdlich should read sitdlich. 

L. D. Caskey 


ATHENS 


Grundriss der rémischen Geschichte, nebst Quellenkunde. Von 
Benepictus Nriese. Miller’s Handbuch, III. Bd., 5te Abt., 
3te Aufl. Munchen: Beck, 1906. Pp. 405. M. 7. 20. 


The third edition of this standard manual retains throughout its 
original character as a simple sketch of the external history of Rome 
from the foundation of the city to the beginning of the Middle Ages, 
though to each of the several periods is given a short chapter on the 
internal history models of concise statement of the important constitu- 
tional movements of the several epochs. Two new sections have been 
added: sec. 50 (15 pp.) deals with “Kaisertum, Reich, und Provinzen,”’ 
and is confessedly based on the fifth volume of Mommsen’s Rém. Gesch. 
and on the first volume of Marquardt’s Rém. Staatsverwaltung ; sec. 55 
(10 pp.), on “Die ostgotische Herrschaft in Italien und Justinianus,” 
gives the story of the period from 476 to the death of Justianian. In this 
the author adheres so closely to his plan of giving only events of external 
history that he merely mentions cursorily Justinian’s codification of the 
law, and passes without mention the several collections of Leges Barba- 
rorum belonging to the period. 

The work seems to be brought down to date in all respects. There 
is a careful note on the recent discussion of the authenticity of the Twelve 
Tables, started by Pais in his Storia di Roma, and continued by Lam- 
bert in 1902 and later, in 1905, by Greenidge. In its revised form the 
book will continue to serve, more fully than ever, its useful function as 
a compendium of the historical facts for the long period that it covers. 

Joun H. Drake 


University oF MICHIGAN 
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Aesthetischer Kommentar zur Odyssee. Von Kari ALTENDORF. 
Giessen: Emil Roth, 1904. Pp. 79. M. 1.50. 


Believing that disintegrating criticism has failed to solve the problem 
of Homeric authorship, Altendorf tries to re-establish belief in the unity 
of the Odyssey by arguments applying to it as a whole and in detail. 
His argument is: “The kernel of the Odyssey is the return and revenge 
of Odysseus, but we could have little interest in this without previous 
knowledge of the hero; and to obtain this we should hear the story of his 
wanderings from his own lips. We can not hear this after his return, as 
other events crowd in; hence some place must be found before he reaches 
Ithaca, and so the necessity for the apologue of Alcinous. But no mere 
stranger could have claimed the attention of the Phaeacians for so long 
a story, hence he must have done something extraordinary to arouse their 
interest, just such exploits are the theme of Books vii-viii; while v and 
vi are necessary to bring him to the palace of Alcinous where his story 
may be told. Without the first four books the Odyssey would begin with 
a hero in whom our interest had not been aroused and also the action 
would have come to a standstill at the outset. The Telemacheia is 
necessary to give us sufficient interest to follow Odysseus in his wander- 
ings and sympathy in his struggles at his return. After the victory over 
the suitors, it is necessary to know the final settlement, and our interest 
has so often been drawn to Laertes that we must see him with his son 
again; so the final books of the Odyssey are necessary. Hence the 
Odyssey is one single creation, each part related closely with the whole, 
and all the work of a single poet. Certain small additions are to be 
detected, such as the end of the last book. 

Having shown that the poem taken as a whole is a unit, Altendorf 
defends suspected passages in detail. Four illustrations give an idea of 
the nature of his arguments: The objection urged against Book i, that so 
many verses are found in other books, is not proof of the imitator or 
plagiarist, since such people never fail in ability to compose verses. Their 
weakness is in ideas, and they would certainly have changed the form of 
the verses they were imitating. It is the creator who can quote himself 
without change. The fact that the verses are identical is proof rather of 
identity of authorship than of the copyist. Answering the criticism that 
Odysseus is too prolix in his speech to Nausicaa in vi, Altendorf says: 
“He had at this moment nothing with which to make an impression but 
words, and words must cover his nakedness and furnish him speech 
besides.” To the objection that Telemachus is called a man in xi. 184 
and 449, he replies: “The details are of small moment, the identity of 
character is the important thing, since it is a rule of poetry that the age of 
individual characters should change but little, else the poetry would lose 
unity and interest. Hence the only conclusions to draw from this slip in 
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historical perspective is that this Telemachus is the creation of the same 
poet who conceived the Telemacheia.” 

The spirit of the author is best shown in a comment to xv. 401 ff. 
After noticing the difficulties of the passage he adds: “ When I had thus 
expressed myself, I took up the book and read the story again in a recep- 
tive, sympathetic mood, and I felt myself so thoroughly under the sway 
of the earnest and sublime spirit of Homer that I was half-ashamed that 
I had ever doubted. This Homeric spell is the highest proof.” Such an 
argument is very different from the current ones, but I am glad to see a 
scholar bold enough to use it. The book is most stimulating and is 
written with a high appreciation of Homeric poetry. 

Joun A. Scorr 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A History of Thessaly, from the Earliest Historical Times to 
the Accession of Philip V of Macedonia. By Rotanp G. 
Kent. Pennsylvania dissertation, printed in part: Chap- 
ter V (From the Persian Wars to Lycophron of Pherae) and 
Appendices [and II. Privately printed, 1904. Pp. viii+27. 


Some marginal distortion is probably inevitable when the lens of the 
historian is fixed steadily upon the central figures in a given epoch; and 
such a work as Dr. Kent’s has its use in restoring the proper outlines to 
the edges of the picture. To intrinsic interest it can make little claim 
—an almost necessary consequence of the fragmentary and incidental 
manner in which the history of Thessaly has been preserved. If one may 
judge the whole investigation by the specimen offered, the author has 
given a clear and trustworthy history of the country down to the limit 
chosen, and has here and there corrected a prevailing misapprehension. 
For example, in Appendix IT he combats, with much reason, the assump- 
tion of Busolt and others that the friendly relations between Thessaly 
and Athens during the Peloponnesian War were brought about by the 
influence of a popular party in the former country, ascribing them rather 
to the temporary ascendency of an oligarchie faction friendly to Athens. 
This view is strengthened, perhaps, by a passage that Mr. Kent does not 
use, Thue. iv. 132, whence it appears that when Perdiccas allied himself 
with Athens, in 423, he prevented a Spartan advance through Thessaly 
by means of the influence of his Thessalian friends, undoubtedly aristo- 
crats. Appendix I is an attempt to reconstruct the stemmata of the 
ruling families of Pharsalus. 

CampBELL Bonner 

Prasopy CoLLEGE FoR TEACHERS 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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On the Language of Vitruvius. By Morris H. Moraan. 
Reprint from the Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences XLI, No. 23 (Feb. 1906), pp. 467-502. 


That statistics designed to show that an author’s language and style 
are characteristic of a given epoch need a searching examination from 
every possible point of view in order to be valid, is shown in a striking 
way in this scholarly and fair-minded study. Attention has been called 
to this fact more than once, especially by W6lfflin in various articles in 
the Arch. fiir Lat. Les., but it continues to be cheerfully ignored. 

In two papers, one published in Danish in 1896, the other in English 
in 1898, Ussing attempted to show that the De architectura of Vitruvius 
was written about the middle of the third century by an amateur in the 
subject, who drew his material mainly from Varro. This thesis he 
defended by arguments based on its subject-matter and on its language 
and style. The work has also been assigned to the reign of Titus, 
though that it belongs to the time of Augustus is still probably the 
prevailing opinion. Without attempting to decide at present between 
the last two dates, or to consider the arguments based on the subject- 
matter, Morgan makes it very clear that nearly all the peculiarities in 
language and style which are cited by Ussing as characteristic of late 
Latin may be paralleled in Republican, Augustan, or Silver Latin, while 
the few which remain cannot be regarded as significant in a treatise on 
a technical subject, written by a man unpracticed in literary work. 

One point, which does not affect the general conclusions of the 
paper, is not clear to me. In the sentence: non enim atria minora ab 
maioribus easdem possunt habere symmetriarum rationes (142. 2 R), 
Morgan says that there is no idea of comparison in ab maioribus. Now 
while it is perfectly evident, assuming that ab be translated “than,” 
that, in the courteous language of the Thesaurus, minora ab maioribus 
nihil est, it is not easy to see what meaning other than “compared with” 
can by any possibility be given to ab in the passage in question. 
Morgan’s own translation is: “In the case of smaller atria the symmet- 
rical proportion cannot be the same as in larger.” This is quite correct, 
but the meaning of ab maioribus must be “compared with greater,” 
whether it be taken with minora, which is possible with that meaning, or 
with easdem, which seems to be Morgan’s view (cf. “the same as in 
larger”). The suggestion of the Thesaurus that the phrase is to be 
taken with habere seems to me incorrect, as well as inconsistent with the 
other examples in the chapter in which the passage is cited. It will be 
observed that in most of the examples in this chapter (Thes. 39. 40 ff.) 
the phrase with ab modifies an adjectival word. Habere ab has a distinct 
meaning (see A. L. L. X, p. 491. 5), so that the sentence is not parallel 
with Caes. Orat. Gell. v. 13.6: quibus (clientibus) etiam a propinquis 
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nostris opem ferre instituimus 7. propinquis relictis vel prae propinquis 
(Thes. 39. 45) except that the developed meaning “compared with” suits 
ab in both. If the phrase be taken with easdem, it may be explained as 
the opposite of alius ab, which is not uncommon. Personally I am 
inclined, both on account of the word-order and the lack of examples of 
idem ab, to take ab maioribus with minora. That it is not African Latin, 
and that in A. L. L. X, p. 500. 18 the sentence should have been cited in 
full, I cheerfully admit. Whether ab was actually taken in the sense of 
“than” by Wolfflin and myself I cannot’ now remember. I surely 
hope not. 
Joun C. Roire 


Grundztige der Sprachpsychologie. Von OrtmMak Dittrion. Bd. 
I: Einleitung und allgemein psychologische Grundlegung. 
Mit einem Bilderatlas. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1903. Pp. 
xv + 786. Bilderatlas pp. 95. 


This forms the first volume of what promises to be the most exhaust- 
ive treatise on the psychology of language yet undertaken. Only the 
smaller part of the first volume (pp. 1-77, §§ 1-157) is devoted to a 
general introduction; by far the larger portion (pp. 78-724, §§ 158-2173) 
deals with questions of general psychology, viz., the nervous system in 
its anatomical and physiological aspects. An Atlas, which contains 114 
extremely well-executed illustrations, accompanies this second part, 
which is so completely given over to psychological problems that a 
review of it must be left to the specialist, Its value to the linguistic 
investigator is mainly that of a very carefully arranged digest in which 
he will find assembled a large mass of psychological data which it would 
cost much time and trouble to collect and arrange by himself. On the 
whole, the majority of the topics here discussed touch only in a remote 
and indirect way upon what may be properly termed linguistic or phi- 
lological problems. Without wishing to criticize Dittrich for his very 
elaborate and painstaking exposition of the fundamental facts of nerve- 
psychology, I cannot suppress the fear that some philologists will be 
frightened away from a further pursuit of linguistic psychology by such 
a formidable array of information as is here offered as “Grundlegung.” 

The Introduction discusses the relation of linguistic psychology to 
general psychology and to philology. It then takes up the concept of 
‘social psychology’ (Wundt’s ‘ Vélkerpsychologie’= Dittrich’s ‘Gemein- 
psychologie’) and criticizes in this connection (in agreement with Wundt) 
Paul’s attack on Lazarus und Steinthal’s ‘ Vélkerpsychologie,’ as well as 
Paul’s own ‘Principienwissenschaft.’ Strangely enough Paul, in the 
third edition (1898) of his ‘Principien,’ has not taken any notice whatever 
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either of Wundt’s objections to Paul’s ‘Principienwissenschaft’ nor of 
the fact that Wundt interprets the term ‘ Vélkerpsychologie’ quite differ- 
ently from Lazarus und Steinthal, so that exceptions raised to their 
‘Vélkerpsychologie’ are not valid against Wundt’s. To the reviewer’s 
knowledge no valid objections have been made to the latter. Certainly 
Vossler’s altogether too summary treatment of this involved and impor- 
tant problem (Sprache als Schépfung und Entwicklung, 1905, p. 98 f.) 
has not in the least shaken his belief in it. The final section of the 
Introduction deals with the divisions of linguistics. 

It is to be hoped that this first volume may soon be followed by the 
others in which problems which have a more direct bearing on language 
will be taken up. The great acumen shown in Dittrich’s papers on the 
psychology of word-composition (in Zeitschrift fiir romanische Phi- 
lologie XXII) and on “Satz und Syntax” (in Wundt’s Philosophische 
Studien XIX) will certainly make these subsequent volumes of great 
interest and repay the reader for working his way through a somewhat 


heavy stylistic underbrush. 
Hanns OrrteL 


De tragoediarum Graecarum conformatione scaenica ac dra- 
matica, scripsit DEMETRIUS DeTscHEFF. Gottingen disserta- 
tion. Sardicae, 1904. Pp. 156. 


This thesis is devoted mainly to a study of the changes produced in 
Greek tragedy by the addition of the second and third actor. Directly, 
the effects were scenic in their nature, since, after this addition, the poet 
was no longer hampered by being obliged to use the choral songs to give 
the actor an opportunity of changing his costume, and true dialogue now 
became possible. Indirectly, they were dramatic, since these changes 
affected the treatment of the plot. In the main, the work is well done, 
although many details might be criticized. In particular, such an inves- 
tigation presupposes on the part of the writer a clear and definite idea of 
early theatrical conditions; yet no statement concerning this matter is 
found. More attention should have been given to the silent actor, a sub- 
ject since elaborated with valuable results by Dr. Dignan in his Idle 
Actor in Aeschylus. The author would have found some valuable 
suggestions in Maurice Croiset’s Le second acteur chez Eschyle. The 
thesis is wretchedly printed, in poor Latin, full of irritating printer’s 
errors. It is to be hoped that, if the author carries out his purpose of 
extending his studies to Greek comedy and to the Roman drama, he will 
use a modern language and be more careful with his proofs. 

Roy C. Fiickinaer 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Heinrich Brunn’s Kleine Schriften. Gesammelt von HEINRICH 
BULLE UND HERMANN Bruny. Band II: Zur griechischen 
Kunstgeschichte. Leipzig: Teubner, 1905. Pp.532. M. 20. 


In 1898 the first of the three volumes of Brunn’s collected works, 
dealing with Roman, early Italian, and Etruscan art, appeared. Twenty 
essays treat of Roman monuments, but of these only seven are in Ger- 
man, twelve being in Italian and one in Latin, whereas all of the twelve 
articles on early Italian and Etruscan art are in Italian. According to 
Brunn’s own wish these articles were not translated into German. As a 
frontispiece a good portrait of Brunn is reproduced, and there are 65 
illustrations in the text. The first preface, by Brunn’s son, is very inter- 
esting, especially where he describes his father’s method of work, the 
pains he took to polish his style, and how diligently he sought for the 
right expression. He wrote with difficulty and lack of fluency; this con- 
duced to clearness. Brunn’s style is never involved. 

The second volume deals with the history of Greek art. Those 
articles which appeared in his Kunstgeschichte and in Die griechischen 
Gétterideale are omitted, because they form a complete set of essays in 
themselves. Of the thirty articles in the second volume only five are in 
Italian, the rest are in German. They are collected from eleven different 
publications, rarely found in private libraries, and are arranged, as were 
also the essays of the first volume, not chronologically, but according to 
subject-matter, though within the separate groups the chronological 
order is adopted. At the end of the third volume a chronological list 
and a short summary of the omitted articles will be given. 

Bulle makes but few changes in the text. He adds in brackets the 
years according to our system of reckoning where Brunn merely gives 
the Olympiad.' Another great convenience is that Bulle on p. 104 prints 
as a footnote a passage to which Brunn in his article as originally pub- 
lished merely refers. In bracketed footnotes he frequently supplements, 
modifies, or corrects Brunn’s text (pp. 110, 368, 373, 399, 403, 423), and, 
furthermore, renders a great service by giving references bracketed in 
the text to more recent literature and illustrations, for instance to such 
standard works as Arndt-Amelung Hinzelaufnahmen and Brunn-Bruck- 
mann Denkmdler (pp. 110, 113, 115, 119, 158, 405, 512 note). Most of the 
69 illustrations in the text are from more recent photographs and half- 
tones; nine are reproduced from Brunn-Bruckmann, and fifteen from 
Winter Kunstgeschichte in Bildern. The latter are by far the best. 
A double plate of the Amazon frieze from the Mausoleum is taken from 
Overbeck Geschichte der griechischen Plastik. 

1] have noticed only a few miscalculations: on p. 30 after 30.—40 Ol. read [660-620 
v. Chr.]; on p. 53 after LX. Ol. fuisse read [540-537 v. Chr.]; on p. 82 after Ol. 96, 4 


read [393 v. Chr.]; on p. 96 instead of Ol. 78, 2 read 78, 3. In the footnote on p. 161 
instead of S, 1-27 read S. 405-428, 
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Bulle and Brunn’s son were certainly justified in collecting and reprint- 
ing the scattered articles of Heinrich Brunn, because some of them were 
published in out-of-the-way periodicals, whereas others appeared in publi- 
cations, not easy of access. In fact, the most valuable article in this vol- 
ume of the Kleine Schriften, entitled “Ueber die kunstgeschichtliche 
Stellung der pergamenischen Gigantomachie,” first appeared in the 
Jahrbuch d. k. preus. Kunstsammlungen, 1884, a publication not com- 
monly found in our libraries. This article is full of valuable suggestions 
on the theory of art. It is a learned discussion on the importance of 
of properly distributing architectural decorations, exemplified in the 
large frieze of the Pergamene altar, and furthermore contains most 
instructive information on the architectural importance, purpose, and aim 
of this frieze. Only second to this article in interest are the two essays 
in which Brunn discusses his theories “ Ueber tektonischen Stil in grie- 
chischer Plastik and Malerei” which appeared in 1883 and 1884 in the 
Sitzungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. This, too, is a publication which only 
large libraries can afford. Thus we see that this collection meets a want 
long felt by those who are not in the position to have a large library at 
their disposal. It is, furthermore, an advantage to be able to study 
Brunn’s method, to observe his development, his systematic clearness of 
presentation, and his unity of treatment. 

It is interesting to note how early in Brunn’s life certain pet theories 
became fixed. This is well illustrated in his thesis that Greek art reached 
its acme not because it was unhampered, but because it strictly obeyed 
certain laws and principles. We have that maxim laid down as early as 
1847 (p. 17), to the effect that the more strictly the laws are obeyed the 
greater the freedom, and in 1884 (p. 127) we read that fixed principles 
and laws in Greek art form a restraint to which the artist willingly sub- 
mits in order to attain freedom. Brunn realized as early as 1848 that 
there is a grammar of Greek art, but it was not until recently that this 
grammar was actually written—by Percy Gardner. 

Furtwangler’ in his lecture at St. Louis before the Congress of Arts 
and Science calls Brunn “unquestionably the greatest archaeologist of 
the epoch just passed:” 


Before his day archaeology was not a sister but a mere hand-maid of 
philology, whose aim it was either to explain certain passages of ancient 
literature by means of the monuments or to expound the monuments with 
the aid of literary passages. Many renowned savants of the nineteenth 
century, like Otto Jahn, scarcely advanced beyond this conception of archae- 
ology. Against these Heinrich Brunn . .. . arose and became the champion 
of the independence of archaeology as a special subject. But even he did not 
live up to his ideals in his works, for he could not entirely free himself from 


2 Deutsche Revue, January, 1905, p. 5; translated by Miss Ethel D. Puffer in Con- 
gress of Arts and Science, Vol. III, p. 595. 
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that tradition of the past, which saw in archaeology merely a science of exe- 
getical nature, subordinate to philology. He was interested in a Greek vase, 
for example, only so far as its picture illustrated some legend known to us 
through literature; it did not occur to him to make the vase itself the real 
object of his study, to treat it as an aesthetic whole, as a work of decorative 
art. Asa result of clinging to that very tradition he misjudged the whole 
aesthetic and historic significance of Greek ceramics to such an extent as to 
advance the theory of their late origin. 


On p. 8 of the same lecture Furtwingler shows how Wolfgang Helbig 
refuted Brunn’s thesis of the late origin of the Greek vases by a study of 
Etruscan tombs and by fixing the date of the objects found therein. 

Though some of the results of Brunn’s investigations no longer hold 
good, still the development of his argument is always instructive. Let 
me in conclusion quote another passage from the letter of Brunn to 
Welcker written in 1850: 


Es scheint mir von grosser Bedeutung, nicht bloss ein Resultat der 
Forschung zu geben, sondern auch in einer Form, dass selbst, wenn das 
Resultat nicht das richtige ware, doch die ganze Fassung der Frage einen 
Werthe behalte. Ich kénnte hier Winckelmann citiren, aus dessen Kapitel 
fiber etruskische Kunst, in dem fast kein einziges etruskisches Monument 
vorkommt, ich mehr gelernt habe, als aus Abekens Buch mit seinem viel 
gesicherteren Material. 

Pavut Baur 

YaLE UNIVERSITY 


The Prometheus of Aeschylus. With Introduction, Notes and 
Critical Appendix. By Jos—EpH Epwarp Harry. New York: 
American Book Co., 1905. Pp. 358. $1.50. 


This handsome volume, including 110 pages of introduction, 200 pages 
of text and commentary, and 23 pages of critical appendix, with indices, 
would seem to contain everything which could be demanded in a college 
textbook. But closer observation reveals the fact that the ample space 
for notes is occupied for the most part with a vast number of illustrative 
quotations, not only from ancient poets, but also, and especially, from 
modern writers. Mr. Harry’s acquaintance with English, German, French, 
Italian, and Spanish literature is remarkable, but the parallels from 
Lamartine, Theuriet, De Musset, Birger, and others contribute little to 
our comprehension of Aeschylus, and the real difficulties of the drama 
are often too lightly disposed of. See, for example, on 985, 1001. 

Epwarp B. Crapp 

University OF CALIFORNIA 
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Die Dipylongrdber und die Dipylonvasen. Von FREDERIK 
PovuusEen. Leipzig: Teubner, 1905. 138 pp.; 3 pls. M. 6. 


The subject-matter of Poulsen’s Dipylongrdaber is largely the same as 
that of a dissertation presented to the faculty of the University of Copen- 
hagen in 1904, and published in Danish in the same year. It is not, 
however, a mere translation. The first part has been considerably con- 
densed, and the second part has been expanded, so that, whereas in the 
dissertation the principal emphasis was laid upon the Dipylon graves and 
methods of burial in prehistoric Greece, in the German work the most 
important part is the discussion of the Dipylon vases. 

The first few pages contain a brief account of the history of crema- 
tion in Greek lands. Poulsen holds that the practice was “autochtho- 
nous,” though he admits that no certain evidence has as yet been found 
for the pre-Homeric period. Then follows a very careful account of the 
discovery of Dipylon graves, not only in the great necropolis outside the 
Dipylon gate, but also in other parts of Attica, especially at Eleusis and 
on the slope between the Acropolis and the Areopagus —the oldest 
Dipylon necropolis yet discovered. Here cremation is the rule; in the 
graves at Eleusis and those outside the Dipylon it is the exception. 

The second part of the book begins with a discussion of the rise and 
spread of the geometric style in Greece. Poulsen is no friend of the 
Dorian theory. On the contrary, he holds with Boehlau, Wide, and 
Wolters that the post-Mycenaean geometric style is the direct descendant 
of the primitive incised geometric of pre-Mycenaean times, which had 
persisted as a “Bauernkeramik” during the whole period of the Myce- 
naean development. In the fact that the Mycenaean citadels appear to 
have been left desolate after their destruction he sees a proof that the 
destroyers were not invaders, but “der junge, eupatridische Adel,” with 
whose rise to power the despised geometric style once more came to the 
fore. Following out this line of argument, Poulsen in his last two chap- 
ters enters into a minute analysis of the decoration of the Dipylon vases. 
He distinguishes two classes, an earlier and a later, the former made up 
principally of the vases from the slope of the Acropolis and from Eleusis, 
the latter including the greater part of the vases from the neighborhood 
of the Dipylon gate and some from other sites. In the earlier vases, the 
ornamentation is simple; the motives, with the exception of the maean- 
der, can all be derived from the primitive incised geometric or from 
Mycenaean prototypes; figures of animals and human beings occur but 
rarely. The class as a whole may not unfairly be called a “Bauernkera- 
mik.” In the later vases, the decorative motives are more numerous and 
more elaborate, and figures of men and animals increase in number. The 
ultimate development is represented by the well-known large vases with 
burial scenes. 
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To one who still believes in the Dorians, the book bristles with chal- 
lenges. In spite of the efforts of Poulsen and other adherents of the 
“Bauernstil” theory, the gap between the primitive incised geometric 
and the later geometric vases is great, and Poulsen’s “eupatridischer 
Adel” seems an even more shadowy band than the much-abused 
Dorians. Nevertheless, although one may not agree with its main thesis, 
the book is full of suggestion, and marks a distinct advance in the study 
of the geometric style in general and the Dipylon vases in particular. 


GerorGe H. Case 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Four Plays of Euripides. By A. W. VERRALL. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1905. Pp. xii + 292. $2.25. 


We are tempted to construct our review of Mr. Verrall’s Four Plays 
of Euripides by an application of his method to himself. In his essay 
on the Helena, for example, Mr. Verrall proves that the Helena could not 
have been originally written for the Attic stage. It was composed for 
private recitation at the villa, on the island of Makronisi, of a maiden lady 
friend of the poet. Mr. Verrall can name the occasion—the festival of 
the Thesmophoria, and the lady, Eido, orphan daughter of Proteas, a 
worthy apothecary. She has reached the parlor-reading and women’s- 
club age, for her locks are touched with gray. How easy and how 
delightful, by the exercise of a tenth portion of Mr. Verrall’s divinatory 
Kombinationsgabe, to show that his essay on the Helena cannot pos- 
sibly have been intended for musty-fusty philologists, but was originally 
read in a London drawing-room in emulation of Dr. Reich’s geistreiche 
Platonic lectures. 

Similarly of the Herakles. Euripides could not have believed in the 
legend of Herakles. Therefore the hero does not, cannot, go mad in 
the course of the drama. He has always been mad. He did not rescue 
Theseus from Hades, but merely from some coal-pit or subterranean rob- 
bers’ den. His last injunction about the d6Avov xuvds (1. 1386 unamended) 
does not mean Cerberus. It is a reference to an anonymous pup “which 
Herakles was bringing from Laconia to Eurystheus” and had inadvert- 
ently left at a way station. We are not informed whether he had “eat 
his tag.” Mr. Verrall, with a sympathy for animals as touching as that 
which he attributes to Herakies and Euripides, reminds us that such a 
dog “would, if left on the road, be exceedingly unhappy.” Now by 
parity of reasoning—but no! we forbear to apply our method to Mr. 
Verrall in this instance; that way madness lies. 

It would be naive, then, to take Mr. Verrall too seriously. Yet if he 
chooses to employ his wit and ingenuity in this way, we may be grateful 
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or a book that supplies an hour or two of pleasant reading and sends 
us back to Euripides with renewed zest. Mr. Verrall’s guiding principle 
is that Euripides, being a great poet, cannot possibly be guilty of the 
artistic sins which sober criticism discovers in his plays. If, dealing 
with legendary matter, he destroys the unity of poetic feeling by skep- 
tical innuendo, it must be in the propagation of some deep and consistent 
philosophy of enlightenment. If he seems to play fast and loose with 
the unity of time, and puts irrelevant rhetorical tirades into the mouths 
of his characters, it is not sufficiently explained by the fact that, in Jebb’s 
words, “the genius of Euripides was at discord with the form in which 
he worked.” The perturbations in his artistic orbit are too great for 
that. They must be accounted for by some cause external to the drama, 
some consistent inner design apparent only to the initiated, some under- 
plot which ingenuity may detect. These things Mr. Verrall undertakes 
to reveal to us. Thus in the Andromache, to waive other inconsistencies 
in the plot, we cannot suppose, he argues, that one choric song, and the 
short scene of Peleus’ return, are intended to cover the time of Orestes’ 
journey to Delphi, the murder of Neoptolemus, and the home-bringing 
of the body. Things are not what they seem or what Euripides explicitly 
says they are. In reality Menelaus and Orestes have been in collusion 
from the start to get rid of Neoptolemus and frighten Hermione into 
eloping with Orestes, thereby in the eyes of the world sharing his guilt. 

Space fails to set forth the plot worked out for the Orestes, which 
Mr. Verrall describes as a study in the psychology of despair. In his 
rendering it is as good as a Zola novel—say Thérese Raquin. It is, 
of course, impossible to accept all his interpretations. He denies, for 
example, that the frightened Phrygian is a comic personage, though he 
is obviously of the same quality as his fellow in Timotheus. But the 
study as a whole is replete with interesting suggestions, and will at least 
make the play very much more real to the average reader. 

There is, however, one grave objection to this fantastic scholarship. 
It betrays its votaries into mistranslation and misinterpretation of the 
texts. With regard to the plots and purposes of Euripides opinion is as 
free as it is in respect to the Homeric question or the dates of the Platonic 
dialogues. But Mr. Verrall only weakens his case when he asks us to 
accept renderings which a scholar of his competence could not possibly 
propose except under the obsession of a theory. Herakles himself in 
his lucid intervals would have refused to believe that in 


tds @ aluardmous Beds dvedigfwr euol 


éuot is necessarily emphatic and means “to such a hardened skeptic as I 
am, impervious to vulgar superstitions,” or that in 


h xal rpbow yap T&v éudv Yatoas xaxdv; 
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mpoow means “at the farthest distance,” i. e., “however little to the 
purpose,” or that the second line of 

ovdels yuvackds pdpyak’ eEnipnké rw 

kakhjs* Tooolrév éopev avOpdmos Kaxdv. 
is to be translated “when she is evil; so far and so far only are we an 
evil to mankind.” A writer who takes these liberties with his readers can- 
not complain if his reviewers emancipate themselves a little too. 

Paut SHorEY 


De Romanorum iuris publici sacrique vocabulis solemnibus in 
Graecum sermonem conversis. Scripsit Davip Magie. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1905. Pp. 183. M. 6. 


The larger portion of this treatise, which emanates from the school of 
Professor Wissowa, consists of a practically exhaustive tabular list (pp. 
43-154) of the Greek expressions used, from the beginning of the second 
century B.c. to the reign of Diocletian, to represent the Latin official ter- 
minology, with full references to writers, inscriptions, and papyri. Exten- 
sive Greek and Latin indices follow (pp. 155-83). The list and the 
indices, admirable in arrangement and typography, constitute in them- 
selves an indispensable aid to the student of Roman political, military, 
and religious institutions, and will be especially useful in connection 
with the study of the papyri and of the inscriptions now appearing in 
IGR. under the editorship of Cagnat (see Class. Phil. I, p. 193). 

The first part of the treatise is a discussion of the origin of the equiv- 
alent Greek expressions according to the principles followed in framing 
them. The author distinguishes three methods, comparison (e. g., 
aedilis=éyopavopos), translation (e. g., censor=riyanrys), and transcription 
(e. g., ivrepatwp, mparrdoctos). Some few terms which have the appear- 
ance of being translations are found to belong rather to the first category, 
since they represent analogous functions in Greek states which were in 
close contact with the Romans, e. g., Neapolitan dypapyos = tribunus 
populi. Apart from such words, the origin of which is not always cer- 
tain, the classification is satisfactory and leads the author to useful gen- 
eralizations (pp. 23, 33, 41) as to the time of origin and the sphere of 
application of each method. An additional chapter on hybrid formations 
and irregular inflections would have been useful, and also an explanation 
of the principles to be followed as regards accentuation. The reason is 
not obvious for such variations as BryovAod and ov/yovAn on p. 136, 
xavdidatos, p. 96 (IGR. I. 134, -Gros) and Seroraros, p. 129, and oivyAapis 
and owyvAdpis, p. 137 (cf. JGR. ITI. 394, cwyAapis). I have noted the omis- 
sion of few terms that are found in Van Herwerden and in JGR.; but 
oeBacropavrns and drraBoxads should be added from JGR. III. 225. The 
Latin is fluent and clear. On p. 10, n. 5, read appellatio. 

Epwarp Capps 
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Index etymologicus dictionis Homericae. Composuit M. B. MeEn- 
pES DaCosta. Leyden: Sijthoff, 1905. Pp.xiv+594. M. 10. 


Part I (pp. 1-327) consists of an etymological grouping of the 
Homeric vocabulary, similar to the “groups of related words” that are 
sometimes appended to our school-editions of various authors. Part IT, 
Pars Alphabetica, is a complete alphabetical list of Homeric words, each 
followed by the caption of the group in which it is included in Part I, 
unless it is one of the comparatively few forms of such obscure origin as 
to find no place in Part I. The work is not intended as an etymological 
dictionary in the ordinary sense, and even the most obvious cognates of 
other languages are not given. The use of external evidence shows 
itself only in the captions, or rather in the primitive forms sometimes 
added to them, e. g. “dy (prim. jay)” the caption of dopa, dyvds, etc., 
where the jay is of course due to the evidence of Skt. yaj. But there is 
no discernible consistency in the practice. For example, when a labial or 
dental stands for an earlier guttural (labio-velar), the author seems tointend 
to indicate this and often does, e. g. “Bu-o (prim. gi-o),” “mevr, meu (prim. 
mevq),” ete., but as often fails to do this, e. g. “Ba,” “Bop, Bpw,” “Bov,” 
etc. The captions are verbal roots, noun-stems, full words (all justifiable 
enough), but sometimes such purely mechanical abstractions as to offend 
all linguistic feeling, e. g., day as the caption for dyes with its deriva- 
tives, in which p belongs to the suffix. However, such matters do not 
seriously offset the real purpose of the work, and need do no harn, if 
only the student is warned not to attach any real significance to the cap- 
tions chosen, but to regard them simply as convenient mnemonic symbols. 
No exception need be taken to the separation of certain groups which 
ultimately belong together, with an indication of this connection (cohaeret 
stirps—). Only, while some very doubtful connections are suggested 
with a query, others that are quite certain are ignored, e. g., that between 
ev (Ocivw) and dev, ha (dards, etc.), though parallel to that between riva 
and zowy, which are given together. It is a more serious error to include 
too much in one group, e. g. i#vs without even a query under i (efy:). 
But on the whole the author is conservative, and the number of such 
cases is comparatively small. 

In general, one gains the impression that the author’s acquaintance 
with comparative grammar, in spite of his acknowledgments to the 
Greek grammars of Burgmann and G. Meyer, is something superficial 
and accidental, and that he has missed much that has an important 
bearing on the work undertaken. At the same time, the amount of posi- 
tive error is small, most of the groups being made up of obviously related 
words, and, while certainly capable of improvement, the work may be 


recommended as an extremely useful one. 
Cart D. Buck 
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Studien zur Ilias. Von N. WecKLEIN. Halle: Niemeyer, 1905. 
Pp. 61. M. 1.20. 


In this tract a scholar who has done more than any other living man 
for the ordinary detailed exegesis and text-criticism of Greek tragedy, 
presents a view of the composition of the Iliad which is based upon 
Grote’s theory of an original Iliad and an Achilleid. The references 
and allusions to Achilles in books B-E, H, ®, A-O are made out to be 
later interpolations intended to refer back to the early books of the 
Achilleid (A, 1), or to prepare for its continuation. The Achilleid 
assumes the Iliad, while the latter does not assume the existence of the 
former; hence the Jliad is earlier than the Achilleid. The primitive 
Iliad (Urilias) told how Ilium was assailed by an enemy which arrived 
with a fleet, and how it was defended by a ‘ Protector’ (Hector); how the 
enemy were driven back to the ships, until after a hard battle Hector 
fell, and the Trojans fled and their city was taken and burned. Ajax 
was the Achaean hero of the primitive Jliad, and he must have been the 
original slayer of Hector. The surprise of Thoas (O 286) at seeing Hector 
return to the field, ‘we thought he had been slain by Ajax,’ is held by 
Wecklein to be a naive indication of the change in the original poem. 
This [liad was a comparatively commonplace and ordinary poem, and 
may have been composed by several popular poets, each familiar with 
the verses of his predecessors. The Achilleid was the work of a master- 
poet with greater range of imagination and a stronger pinion. The idea 
of a quarrel between the chieftains may have been suggested to the poet 
by his desire to account for the absence of Achilles from the battles of 
B-E, H, ®, A-O. The unity of the poem as we have it, rests on the wrath 
of Achilles and so is due to the author of the Achilleid. 

The Iliad is thought by Wecklein to have had an historical germ or 
basis—the city of Troy was besieged and captured. But Agamemnon 
and Menelaus are derived from the Dioscuri, the morning and evening 
stars, and Helen is the fair moon, who disappeared from the heavens. 
Stentor is a god of the thunderstorm. The weeping horses of Achilles 
(P 426) may have been suggested by a natural formation of rocks. 
Chryses and Chrysa are related to each other as Apollo to Artemis. 
The poet wanted a daughter of Chryses, and invented Chryseis, and 
devised Briseis as a companion-piece to her— without mention of Wila- 
mowitz’s plausible explanation of Briseis as the ‘Maiden from Bresa.’ 

Much of this view that has been presented is ‘subjective ’ and uncon- 
vincing. Parts of it are almost anachronistic. Another scholar assumes 
as confidently that Agamemnon and Menelaus are only different epithets 
of Zeus, and neither understands the Iliad better because of such assump- 
tions. Exceptions may be taken to some arguments and statements. The 
iron mace of Areithotis (H 141) is “eine absonderliche Waffe” —but what 
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about the club of Heracles and that which was used by the hunter 
Orion (A 575)? Of course the club was not wholly of iron, any more 
than the spear was wholly of bronze, though it was called “the bronze 
spear;” it seems to have been exactly like those which were carried by 
the Assyrians in Xerxes’ army, porada vAwv rervAwpéva ordypw (Hat. vii. 
63). The ‘temple’ of A 39 is said to determine the Ionic time for the 
composition of the Achilleid, but this “temple” is a mere shrine or little 
chapel for which the priest often had prepared roofs—very likely a new 
roof every summer—like what has been found at Gournia. Naturally 
such a shrine was not mentioned in the account of the visit of Odysseus 
to Chrysa, when he conveyed the hecatomb to Apollo and the daughter 
to her father. Attention does not seem to have been called to the fact 
that in the Hymn to Demeter the temple and altar to that goddess, fol- 
lowing the most natural interpretation, were erected in a single day, 
and so this temple, too, must have been a mere shrine (296-304, 384 f.). 
This treatise by Wecklein is interesting and suggestive, but not 
convincing in detail nor very important. . 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Index verborum Propertianus. Fecit IoaNNes S. PHILLIMORE. 
Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano, {1906}. Pp.111. $1.50. 


Professor Phillimore was lead to compile this index by the need of 
such a tool in writing the Propertian commentary upon which, he tells 
us, he has been for some time engaged. Al! students of the poet will be 
grateful to him for sharing with them the fruits of his toil. An index 
to Propertius had not been forthcoming since the Lemaire edition, 1832. 

The new index is practically a register of the words found in the 
Oxford edition, which is as it should be, seeing that this is the best 
presentation we have of the traditional text. But room has been found 
for a fair sprinkling of conjectures, and where, in the editor’s judgment, 
a variant had a chance of being right, it is recorded, as well as the vul- 
gate reading. These citations and the conjectures are starred, and a 
third class (MSS readings clearly wrong) is obelized. Thus one can 
learn at a glance the authority for any given citation. Doubt as to case, 
gender, tense, or the like, is obviated by a sparing use of marks of quan- 
tity and abbreviations. The plan appears to me an excellent one, and 
my experience of the book has brought to light but one misprint. 
Under the word bracchia, in the third line xiv 5 6 should be xiv 5, 9. 
But there is a fly in the ointment -- the bound copies have uncut edges. 

B. O. Foster 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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Supplementary Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, Vol. I. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1905. 


Under this title the Archaeological Institute of America inaugurates, 
in the name of its Roman school, what promises to take a place of honor 
among the serial contributions to classical study. It is only eleven 
years since the School was founded, and those that have followed its 
growth feel justified in believing that it is exerting a distinct and ever- 
increasing influence on classical scholarship in America. The same 
impulse which in former years led American students to seek the German 
universities is now turning them to our Schools in Rome, Athens, and 
Palestine, and with still better results; for the German method is already 
our own, while the Schools alone can give the inspiration that comes 
from living and working amid the sites and scenes of antiquity. 

The contents of this first volume shows the wide field covered by the 
investigations of the members of the School. Of the nine articles two 
are technical studies in epigraphy and paleography, two are topographical 
researches, three criticisms in ancient sculpture, pagan and Christian, 
one is wholly concerned with a nice detail of history, and one is given to 
notes on eastern travel. 

It is most gratifying to see in these papers how the School, under 
Professor Norton’s management, has gained the good-will alike of the 
Italian authorities and of the sister-schools of other nations in Rome. 
The Italians—be it said with all respect by one who knows and admires 
them—are excessively sensitive and clannish. In regard to their “national 
patrimony,” they are convinced that all others, and especially we of 
Germanic speech, are barbarians, in somewhat the ancient sense of the 
word; hence their refusal to grant to foreigners, responsible scientific 
bodies included, permission to conduct excavations on Italian soil, even 
though, as in Greece, the objects found be deposited in the national col- 
lections. This is irritating to those who view archaeological investigations 
as a part of historical science and not as a privilege of ‘making finds,’ 
especially since permits are readily granted to more or less ignorant 
Italian speculators, whose only desire is te find what they can and sell it 
at the highest price. The first article in the present volume represents a 
friendly concession for which we should be most grateful —the scientific 
study, by Messrs. Pfeiffer, Van Buren, and Armstrong, of all the brick- 
stamps in the stretch of the “Aurelian Wall” near Porta S. Giovanni 
that fell to pieces in October, 1902. It is an accurate and painstaking 
piece of work that merits high praise. Mr. Pfeiffer also has collaborated 
with Mr. Thomas Ashby, Jr., vice-director of the British School, in topo- 
graphical researches on the promising sites of Carsioli and Artena. 
Such researches, which are Mr. Ashby’s chosen field, are interesting in 
themselves and valuable as pointing the way to future excavations. 
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The other articles are due wholly to the members of the School. Dr. 
Mahler contributes in German an interesting discussion of the celebrated 
“ Aphrodite of Arles,” in which he would see a copy of the catagusa of 
Praxiteles mentioned by Pliny H. N. xxxiv 69, and hence would restore 
as drawing the thread in spinning. Mr. Van Buren presents a new col- 
lation of two important MSS of Columella. Mr. Cross in “A new Variant 
of the ‘Sappho’ type” discusses a marble head from Rome recently 
acquired by the Art Museum of Worcester, Mass., which, however, many 
regard as a forgery. Mr. Morey offers some very sane remarks about the 
reliefs on the Christian sarcophagus found, and still preserved, in S. 
Maria Antiqua by the Forum. He successfully confutes certain views of 
his master in Christian archaeology, Marucchi. In. a shorter article he 
discusses the date of the election of Julian, The present writer is of the 
opinion that corroborative evidence should be sought in the comparative 
study of the mint-marks on the coins of Julian and his contemporaries. 
Lastly, the Director himself presents a series of notes of travel on 
archaeological sites in Turkestan. It seems strange that with such oppor- 
tunities for research about him, he should wander out to Bactria, note- 
book in hand, to gather material for the publications of the American 
School in Rome! 

The volume is richly illustrated and beautifully printed and bound. 
A question naturally arises: These are technical studies for classical 
scholars, and scholars are notoriously poor. Would it not be wiser, with- 
out sacrifice of text or illustration, to make a less luxurious volume, that 
should not be beyond the means of anyone who wished to own it? 


GerorGe N. Oxcorr 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Metaphorical Terminology of Greek Rhetoric and Literary 
Criticism. By La Rut Van Hoox. Chicago dissertation. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905. Pp.51. $0.50. 


This treatise forms a valuable contribution in a field which especially 
invites and rewards investigation. In a brief introduction (5 pp.) the 
writer traces the development of the terminology of ancient criticism, 
naming the authors who employ metaphorical terms. Among the com- 
paratively few extant, Dionysius of Halicarnassus is the most conspicu- 
ous. The difficulty in distinguishing whether terms are being used in a 
consciously metaphorical sense or not is discussed and the author’s plan 
of classification is presented. Pp. 12-44 are devoted to a classification 
and definition of terms. These are placed under two main headings: 
I. Terms derived from Nature—water, heat and cold, light and darkness, 
weight, height and length, flowers; II. Terms from Human Life—the 
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body, its condition, dress, etc., athletics, war, the sea, age and sex, socia] 
status, sense of taste, deities and religion, theater and festivals, disposi- 
tion and morals, trades and arts. The indices of terms discussed in the 
dissertation add greatly to the practical value of the treatise. Here are 
listed 686 terms—368 Greek, 157 Latin, 161 English. 

There are occasional infelicities of English style, e. g., the use of the 
word “some” (p. 47 init.) and about the middle of p. 7 where “such as” 
would naturally replace “which.” In the next sentence the reader who 
is not himself possessed of knowledge of the facts might be puzzled to 
determine whether it is meant that the examples cited are to be found in 
Aristotle or are taken from among the terms developed later by less philo- 
sophical critics. Throughout the work additional illustrations occur to 
the reader, e. g., under tatveyr (p, 35) IL. iii. 212 would seem more appro- 
priate than the passage cited, and under feiv (p. 13) no reference could 
be found so relevant as Arist. Hq. 526 ff., where this verb is twice used 
and the figure of oratory “flowing with abundant praise” is elaborated 
through several lines. But it is difficult to tell where to stop in illustra- 
tive material and perhaps that given here may be regarded as ample con- 
sidering the plan of the dissertation. 

When a work possesses so many excellent qualities one can not avoid 
a feeling of regret that the author does not make his scheme and treat- 
ment still more inclusive, even exhaustive, but we are well aware that the 
conditions under which a thesis is brought out often discourage this. 

TueEopore C. BurGess 


BraDLEY PoLyTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Peoria, Ill. 


Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets. With a Historical Intro- 
duction and Explanatory Notes. By W.S. TyLer. Revised 
edition. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1906. Pp. xxiv+191. $1. 


The revised edition (including Bacchylides 17 and 18) of Professor 
Tyler’s Selections will make a convenient textbook for those American 
college students who are appalled by the erudition of Smyth. The 
introductions are pleasantly written and not overburdened with facts. 
The notes translate some of the hard phrases, give the Attic for dialect 
forms, and in general furnish about the amount and kind of assistance 
desired by a sophomore in a hurry to construe. They will not distract 
his attention from the text by any excess of learning. He is not even 
told that Simonides’ epinikion for Skopas is reconstructed from the 
discussion in the Protagoras. There is much to be said for this theory 
of teaching and annotation. But it sadly diminishes our office. 

P. 6. 











